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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“/  love  this  job,  but  I have  to  get  on  with  my  life.  ” 

New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  McGuire, 
announcing  his  resignation  on  October  6.  {Page  3:1) 
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4s  the  smoke  clears  in  Detroit,  lACP 
takes  stock  of  its  wins  and  losses 


Sardino,  Gruber  win  lACP  posts; 
cap  on  board  spending  falls  short 


ANALYSIS 
By  LINDA  SANDERS 

Is  there  really  a split  within  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police? 

As  the  group  convened  in  Detroit 
this  month  for  its  90th  annual  conven- 
tion, the  first  telltale  cracks  of  such  a 
split  seemed  to  be  appearing. 

First,  a group  of  chiefs  from  the 
South  and  Midwest  formed  a coedition 
to  challenge  an  incumbent  vice  presi- 
dent and  set  a limit  on  how  much  the 
executive  board  could  spend.  It  was 
the  first  organized  attack  on  a sitting 
administration  in  memory. 

Then,  a week  before  the  convention 
began,  a Los  Angeles  newspaper 
broke  the  story  that  a Federal  grand 
jury  is  investigating  lACP  for  possi- 
ble misuse  of  Federal  funds,  and  — 
regardless  of  whether  the  charges  ere 
founded  or  not  — gave  the  Mid- 
western coalition  still  more  ammuni- 
tion for  its  attack. 

At  the  convention  hall,  many  signs 
indicated  that  the  displeasure  with 
lACF  policies  was  limited.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  campaign  buttons 
and  banners  sported  by  members  were 


By  J.  D.  ARANHA 

Just  as  assassins,  kidnappers  and  ter- 
rorists have  been  been  plying  their  dead- 
ly trade  for  centuries,  so  too  have  protec- 
tion teams  been  in  existence  throughout 
history.  Perhaps  the  best  known  group  of 
this  sort  — although  far  from  the  oldest 
— is  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  one  of  whose 
functions  is  the  protection  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Much  less  well  known,  for  some 
very  good  reasons,  are  the  teams  who 
protect  private  individuals,  whose  job  is 
as  tough  as  that  of  the  governmental  pro- 
tection team,  if  not  tougher.  It  is  those 
teams  that  are  the  focus  of  this  article. 

In  various  U.S.  magazines  one  often 
sees  advertisements  seeking  bodyguards 
for  one  V I P or  another.  The  ads  typically 
state  that  applicants  must  have  martial 
arts  and  firearm  experience.  Agreed, 
these  are  two  necessary  qualifications, 

(J.  D.  Aranha  is  a counterterrorism 
specialist  who  was  formerly  affiliated 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Madras,  India.  He 
currently  heads  his  own  consulting  firm, 
R d S Associates,  in  New  York.} 


those  in  support  of  organization  can- 
didates Thomas  Sardino  and  Charles 
Gruber. 

An  afternoon  workshop  set  up  to 
discuss  one  of  the  more  controversial 
I ACP  programs  — Operation  ID  — at- 
tracted only  five  people,  while  nearby 
workshops  on  more  mundane  topics 
such  as  local  funding  for  emergency 
needs  drew  groups  of  up  to  30. 

As  the  smoke  cleared  after  the  i 
Detroit  showdown,  those  signs 
seemed  to  be  confirmed.  Incumbent 
vice  president  Sardino  easily  retained 
his  seat  in  the  lACP  hierarchy.  ‘ 
Gruber,  who  ran  with  the  blessing  of 
the  1 ACP  nominating  committee,  won 
the  sixth  vice  president's  spot  handi- 
ly. The  proposal  to  curb  spending 
didn't  pass. 

In  fact,  the  only  wound  suffered  by 
the  administration  was  the  failure  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
have  allowed  former  lACP  presidents 
to  join  the  group's  executive  board, 
many  of  them  as  voting  members. 

But  a closer  look  at  the  convention's 
outcome  shows  that  while  the  split 
within  lACP  may  have  been  over- 
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but  they  are  required  only  in  a confronta- 
tion. which  a smart  protection  team  will 
do  its  best  to  avoid. 

The  job  today  calls  for  more  than 
muscular  prowess  or  martial  arts  and 
firearms  expertise.  The  day  of  the  over- 
sized, musclebound  bodyguard  is  over.  A 
big  man  is  little  more  than  a big  target. 
Certainly  muscles  are  needed,  but  more 
than  mere  muscles,  a quick,  shrewd  brain 
is  essential.  This,  coupled  with  an  agile, 
fast-reacting  body,  will  make  for  an  ex- 
cellent bodyguard.  Among  the  essential 
skills  one  must  learn  to  be  a quality  pro- 
fessional in  the  field  of  V.I.P.  protection 
are  firearms  proficiency,  crowd  control, 
defensive  and  offensive  driving,  elec- 
tronics and  communication  equipment, 
first  aid  and  cardiopulmonary  resuscita- 
tion, safe  house  and  safe  room  setup,  ex- 
plosives detection  and  risk  and  crisis 
management.  The  bodyguard  must  also 
learn  to  think  like  an  assassin  or  kidnap- 
per and  devise  countermeasures  for  any 
moves  he  can  think  of. 

Admittedly,  physical  training  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  bodyguard's  syllabus. 
There  are  those  who  would  suggest 
aerobics  and/or  isotonics,  but  a better  ap- 


In  an  unprecedented  race  for  first  vice 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Police  Chief 
Thomas  Sardino  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has 
easily  defeated  challenger  Kenneth 
Madejczyk,  the  police  chief  of  Grand- 
ville.  Mich. 

That  vote  and  three  others  decided  at 
the  group's  annual  convention  in  Detroit 
this  month  had  been  seen  by  many  as  a 
battle  between  the  incumbent  I ACP  ad- 
ministration and  a coalition  of  members 
from  the  South  and  Midwest. 

In  three  of  the  four  votes,  the  can- 
didates or  position  of  the  lACP  leader- 
ship were  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  Sardino  vote.  Chief 
Charles  A.  Gruber  of  Quincy.  111.,  who 
had  the  backing  of  the  I ACP  nominating 
committee,  defeated  Chief  Larry  Vardell 
of  Williamsburg  Va,.  for  the  position  of 
sixth  vice  president,  by  a vote  of  843  to 
386. 

Members  also  failed  to  approve  a con- 
stitutional amendment  supported  by 
Vardell  and  Madejczyk  that  would  have 
placed  a limit  on  spending  by  the  I ACP 
executive  board,  falling  87  votes  short  of 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  for 
passage. 

But  the  group  headed  by  Vardell  and 


proach  would  involve  simple  exercises 
that  will  keep  the  body  flexible.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  person  doing  the 
exercise  should  concentrate  on  achieving 
flexibility  rather  than  muscle  develop- 
ment. inasmuch  as  developing  a lot  of 
muscle  tends  to  decrease  one's  speed  and 
also  increases  the  chances  of  getting 
hurt,  especially  when  one  has  to  roll  out 
of  a moving  car. 

A good  martial  arts  system  can  also  be 
learned,  under  a competent  instructor 
who  can  concentrate  on  teaching  the 
specifics  of  disarming  an  armed  oppo- 
nent and  on  getting  the  opponent  under 
control.  Bone-breaking  techniques  and 
killing  blows  can  also  be  developed,  but  it 
is  better  to  get  the  attacker  under  control 
for  subsequent  interrogation. 

The  presentrday  bodyguard,  or  "pro- 
tection officer,"  has  to  fit  into  the 
lifestyle  of  his  client.  He  will  have  to 
dress  and  behave  for  that  type  of  society, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  mix  in  any  company 
and  pass  muster.  To  stand  out  and 
thump  one's  chest  about  being  a body- 
guard is  fine,  but  it  makes  one  stand  out 
as  a target,  and  in  a situation  of  stress  or 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Madejczyk,  known  as  the  Mid-American 
Alliance,  showed  surprising  strength  in 
several  of  the  votes. 

A constitutional  amendment  backed 
by  current  I ACP  leaders  that  would  have 
made  all  past  presidents  members  of  the 
executive  board  — a move  the 
Midwestern  group  had  branded  as  a 
move  by  New  England  chiefs  to  retain 
power  on  the  board  — failed  to  pass,  fall- 
ing 159  votes  short  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority. 

Also,  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
Madejczyk  — 38  percent  of  the  total  — 
and  the  spending  cap  — 727  votes  — were 
higher  than  many  observers  of  lACP 
politics  had  predicted. 

Despite  the  outcome,  both  sides 
claimed  victory  after  the  vote. 

"I  think  that  a very  clear  message  has 
been  sent  from  a wide  base  of  member- 
ship." Madejczyk  said.  "In  general,  we 
feel  that  we  were  extremely  successful." 

Gruber  said,  "I  think  the  vote  obvious- 
ly tells  you  what  [the  challenges!  were.  It 
was  negativism. . . . An  overwhelming 
majority.  . .said  that  they  wanted 
somebody  that  was  a positive  leader  to 
assume  a leadership  role." 

At  36,  Gruber  is  believed  to  be  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  assume  the  of- 
fice of  sixth  vice  president.  Campaigning 
with  the  slogan.  "We  all  know  the  prob- 
lems — Gruber  is  the  solution."  he  told 
lACP  members  during  his  nominating 
speech  that  he  wants  "to  be  the  kind  of 
president  we  have  had  in  the  past." 

He  has  been  reluctant  to  talk  about 
issues  raised  by  the  Midwestern  group, 
saying  that  he  wants  to  talk  with  other 
IACP  officers  before  making  an  an- 
nouncement of  his  position. 

But  in  his  first  board  meeting,  he 
moved  that  the  lACP  annual  budget  and 
budget  analysis  be  published  in  the 
group's  monthly  magazine.  “Police 
Chief,"  a move  apparently  aimed  at 
countering  criticism  that  the  executive 
board  has  not  kept  the  membership  well 
informed.  The  motion  passed. 

“My  past  shows  that  I solve  problems 
and  1 think  that's  what  I was  elected  on," 
Gruber  said. 

He  added,  "I'm  not  your  run-of-the- 
mill  cop.  I'm  not  your  run-of-the-mill 
police  chief.  I think  some  people  may 
have  underestimated  me." 

Sardino  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment after  the  election,  but  said  in  an 
open  letter  to  lACP  members  that  the 
challengers  were  attempting  "a  shortcut 
approach"  to  the  presidency  and  said  he 
has  "represented  all  of  the  members  of 
the  IACP  on  the' issues  most  critical  to 
us." 

Madejczyk,  who  had  said  he  would  run 
for  the  seat  of  first  vice  president  again 
Continued  on  Page  II 
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Hispanics  in  Dallas  suburb 
Irked  as  DoJ  drops  probe 

Hispanic  leaders  in  the  wealthy  Dalles 
suburb  of  Highland  Park  have  called  fora 
Congressional  investigation  into  a deci- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to 
drop  its  inquiry  into  alleged  civil  rights 
violations  by  local  police. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  Justice 
Department,  police  in  Highland  Park 
agreed  not  to  stop,  detain  or  arrest 
Hispanics  and  blacks  without  cause.  The 
Justice  Department,  in  turn,  agreed  to 
drop  a two-year  probe  into  alleged  past 
violations. 

The  police  have  been  charged  in  two 
Federal  lawsuits  of  arresting  Hispanics 
on  trumped-up  charges.  Former  police  of- 
ficer Mike  McDowell  won  a $40,000  out- 
of-court  settlement  in  a suit  where  he 
charged  that  he  had  been  fired  for  ob- 
jecting to  such  arrests. 

A second  suit  against  Chief  Henry 
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Gardner  and  four  other  officers  is  set  for 
trial  November?.  Itclaims  thatpolice ar- 
rested more  than  100  minority  citizens  on 
phony  charges,  such  as  "drunk  in  car." 

Highland  Park  has  nearly  9.000 
residents  and  40  police  officers. 

CHP  chief  sees  radar  detectors 
as  cops’  ally  against  speeders 

The  commissioner  of  the  California 
Highway  Patrol,  James  E.  Smith,  recent- 
ly went  on  record  with  a position  that 
might  startle  some  of  his  colleagues:  He 
supports  the  use  of  personal  radar- 
detection  devices. 

"I  wish  every  car  had  one,"  Smith  said. 
"It  would  slow  people  down  for  miles 
around.  I can't  think  of  any  way  we  could 
have  a patrol  car  that  would  do  that  much 
good.” 

The  CHP  has  long  supported  the  idea 
of ‘deterrence  as  the  best  way  to  control 
speeding,  saying  the  visibility  of  patrol 
cars  is  the  best  weapon  police  have  to 
slow  people  down. 

Smith  also  said  the  55  mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  cannot  be  enforced  on  some 
stretches  of  rural  Interstate  roads,  and 
he  urged  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
raise  the  limit  where  appropriate. 

Child  safety,  crime  prevention 
get  double  shot  in  the  arm 

Two  groups  have  kicked  off  nationwide 
programs  aimed  at  preventing  crimes 
against  children,  using  such  techniques 
as  the  cartoon  characters  Todd  and  Kris- 
ty and  the  "Red  Flag,  Green  Flag 
People"  coloring  book. 

The  Rape  and  Abuse  Crisis  Center  in 
Fargo.  N.D..  has  developed  a coloring 
book  designed  to  explain  the  danger  of 
sexual  assault  to  elementary  school-age 
children.  The  coloring  book  uses  simple 
drawings  to  show  children  the  difference 
between  what  it  calls  "green  flag" 
touches  — a push  in  the  swing  by  Grand- 
ma or  a ride  in  Dad's  arms  — and  "red 
flag"  touches  — a stranger  pulling  a 
child's  arm  or  a man  grabbing  a girl's 
pants. 

It  also  provides  the  outline  of  a child's 
body  and  asks  the  child  to  color  in  areas 
where  they  have  received  or  given  "red 
flag"  touches. 

Carol  Grimm  of  the  Rape  and  Abuse 
Crisis  Center  said  the  book,  combined 
with  an  educational  program  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  "is  one  way  we  can  alert  and 
warn  all  children  to  the  possibility  and 
danger  of  sexual  assault  in  a non- 
threatening  way." 

"This  exercise  gives  us  an  indication  if 
something  has  happened  to  the  child,” 
said  Dave  Anderson,  youth  intervention 
officer  for  the  Moorhead,  N.D.,  Police 
Department.  "And,  if  there's  an  indica- 
tion of  something  wrong,  one  of  us  will 
take  the  child  aside  to  talk.  I 've  had  kids 
that  break  down  and  cry  — that's  a pret- 
ty obvious  indication  that  something  is 
wrong," 

Anyone  interested  in  more  information 
about  the  program  may  contact  the  Rape 
and  Abuse  Crisis  Center,  P.O.  Box  1655, 
Fargo,  ND  58107. 

Camp  Fire  Inc.  also  has  launched  a pro- 
gram of  crime  prevention  for  children. 
The  eight-week  project,  called  "I'm  Safe 
and  Sure"  is  designed  to  help 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  students 
recognize  potentially  harmful  situations 
and  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  hones- 
ty end  obeying  the  law. 

The  program  uses  games,  stories,  car- 
toon characters,  take-home  activities  and 
discussions.  The  weekly  sessions  deal 


with  safety  at  play,  use  of  medicine, 
honesty,  response  to  strangers  and  other 
topics.  Children  follow  the  characters 
Todd  and  Kristy  as  they  find  a wallet  or 
discuss  why  it's  not  fair  to  peek  during  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek. 

Camp  Fire  Inc.,  a nonprofit  youth 
agency,  developed  the  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Council  on  Crime  Prevention.  For  more 
information,  contact  Camp  Fire  Inc., 
4601  Madison  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64112. 

Morton  Grove  handgun  ban 
upheld  in  Supreme  Court  test 

When  the  little  town  of  Morton  Grove, 
III.,  passed  an  ordinance  in  1981  that 
made  it  illegal  for  residents  to  own  hand- 
guns, it  became  the  rather  unassuming 
symbol  of  the  nation's  battle  over  gun 
control. 

A few  other  cities,  most  notably  San 
Francisco,  followed  suit  and  banned 
handguns  within  their  limits.  Still  others 
took  an  opposite  tack  and  adopted 
statutes  requiring  residents  to  own  guns. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Mdrton  Grove's  or- 
dinance was  put  to  rest  when  the  1983-84 
session  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  began 
on  October  3. 

The  Court  let  stand  an  Illinois  state 
court  ruling  that  the  law  did  not  violate 
the  Constitution. 

The  ruling  is  expected  to  clear  the  way 
for  other  cities  to  pass  or  enforce  similar 
legislation.  In  San  Francisco,  for  exam- 
ple. state  courts  have  overturned  the  ban. 

The  next  day,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion took  a stand  opposite  that  of  Morton 
Grove's,  when  it  endorsed  reforms  to  the 
Federal  1968  Gun  Control  Act  that 
would  make  it  easier  for  citizens  to  own, 
purchase  and  sell  handguns. 

The  Administration  also  supports  set- 
ting a mandatory  prison  term  of  five 
years  for  a first  offense  and  1 0 years  for  a 
second  offense  of  using  or  carrying  a 
firearm  in  the  commission  of  a Federal 
crime. 

A proposal  now  before  the  Senate 
would  set  mandatory  sentences  of  a year 
for  the  first  offense  and  two  years  for  a 
second  offense. 


Cops  in  Louisville  suburb  do 
double  duty  as  firefighters 

The  seven-member  police  department 
in  the  Louisville  suburb  of  Anchorage 
has  become  the  first  in  Kentucky  to  equip 
and  train  its  police  officers  to  fight  fires 
as  well  as  crime. 

Mayor  Peyton  Hoge  III  decided  to 
equip  the  city's  seven  police  cars  with  fire 
extinguishers,  air  packs  and  flame- 
resistant  jumpsuits,  gloves  and  helmets 
after  learning  of  a similar  program  in 
Durham.  N.C. 

Volunteer  firefighters  trained  the 
police  officers  in  firefighting  and  rescue 
techniques,  so  the  total  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment included  only  the  purchase  of  the 
equipment  — about  $700  per  car. 

Hoge  said  the  program  is  attractive  for 
a small  town  like  Anchorage,  an  affluent 
suburb  of  1,740  residents,  large  estates 
and  a country  club,  because  there  often  is 
little  for  the  police  to  do. 

There  are  also  few  fires  — about  60  a 
year  and  few  of  them  serious  — but  Hoge 
figures  that  police  can  reach  the  scene  of 
a fire  several  minutes  faster  than  the 
volunteer  firefighters. 

"You  never  know  when  you 're  going  to 
need  it.  That’s  the  whole  problem."  Hoge 
told  USA  Today. 

He  added,  "If  you  get  to  a fire  early 
enough,  you  can  put  it  out  by  spitting  on 
it." 

Highway  carnage  abates  as 
traffic  deaths  hit  S-year  low 

The  number  of  traffic  deaths  across  the 
country  fell  to  its  lowest  level  in  eight 
years  in  1982,  with  46,000  deaths 
reported.  The  National  Safety  Council 
said  the  number  is  the  lowest  since  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  was  adopted 
in  1974. 

Council  officials  said  they  don't  know 
why  the  number  of  deaths  dropped  11 
percent  last  year,  but  speculated  that  the 
crackdown  on  drunken  driving  in  many 
states  and  the  Increased  use  of  child 
restraint  devices  may  have  contributed 
to  the  decline. 
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William  J.  Mathias.  Larry  McMicking  (South  Carolina):  Michael  Braswell  (Tennessee); 
Steven  Egger  (Texas);  Del  Mortensen  (Utah);  Darrel  Stephens  (Virginia):  Larry  Fehr 
(Weshington):  Dan  King  (Wisconsin). 
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Confirmation  may  be  near  for 
Mullen  as  DEA  administrator 


The  long-delayed  confirmation  of  Fran- 
cis M.  Mullen  Jr.  to  head  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  will  come  dur- 
ing the  current  session  of  Congress,  FBI 
Director  Wiliam  H.  Webster  said  recent- 
ly- 

The  confirmation,  which  has  been 
delayed  for  almost  two  years  by  objec- 
tions from  Utah  Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch, 
has  become  one  of  the  longest  running 
battles  between  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  Congress,  but  Webster  said 
earlier  this  month  that  he  thinks  the  bat- 
tle is  almost  over. 

Webster  told  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
who  had  launched  a campaign  in  support 
of  Mullen's  appointment,  that  he  is  "con- 
fident" confirmation  will  come  qpjckly 
during  this  session. 

If  it  does,  the  confirmation  will  end 
months  of  investigation  by  the  conser- 
vative Republican  Hatch,  who  has 
repeatedly  blocked  the  nomination  from 
reaching  the  Senate  floor. 

Hatch  first  objected  to  Mullen's  ap- 
pointment because  he  said  Mullen  had 
withheld  information  during  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Ray- 
mond J.  Donovan  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 
After  being  cleared  by  the  Senate  Labor 

Vacancy  at  the  top: 


Committee,  Donovan  became  the  target 
of  a special  prosecutor's  inquiry  into  his 
alleged  ties  to  organized  crime.  Donovan 
was  later  cleared,  but  the  investigation 
proved  embarrassing  to  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Mullen  said  he  did  not  testify  about 
Donovan  because  it  would  harm  an  ongo- 
ing FBI  investigation,  but  later  said  he 
could  have  testified  in  a closed  hearing 
and  apologized. 

Hatch  then  raised  questions  about 
Mullen's  financial  affairs,  including  a 
loan  from  a bank  officer  later  convicted  of 
embezzlement.  He  has  requested,  by  his 
own  description,  "filing  cabinets  full  of 
information"  about  Mullen  from  the 
Justice  Department,  and  blames  delays 
in  receiving  the  information  for  the  long 
postponements  in  a confirmation  vote. 

The  lACP  wrote  a letter  supporting 
Mullen,  saying  there  is  "no  leptimate 
reason"  for  delaying  a confirmation  vote 
and  that  the  absence  of  a permanent 
DEA  chief  has  been  viewed  by  foreign 
law  enforcement  authorities  as  "a  lack  of 
commitment  to  drug  control  by  the  U.S. 
Government." 

Hatch  says  now  that  "it  looks  pretty 
good  for  Mr.  Mullen." 


NY’s  McGuire  calls  it  quits 


New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 
Robert  J.  McGuire  has  made  it  officiaL* 
He  will  retire  on  December  31. 

McGuire  had  announced  in  August 
that  he  would  leave  his  poet  sometime 
between  the  end  of  the  year  and  next 
summer,  but  did  not  set  a definite  date. 
Mayor  Edward  Koch  asked  him  to  stay 
on  until  the  mayor's  term  ends  in  1985. 
Koch  said  after  McGuire  announced  his 
resignation  October  6 that  he  accepted  it 
with  ‘‘great  regret  but  also  with 
understanding. 

McGuire,  46,  will  remain  in  law  enforce- 
ment, but  in  the  private  sector,  as  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Pinker- 
ton's Inc.,  the  world's  largest  private 
security  company.  "I  love  this  job,”  he 
said  of  the  police  department, ' 'but  1 have 
to  get  on  with  my  life." 

Koch  praised  McGuire,  an  attorney,  for 
"six  years  of  sustained  first-rate  perfor- 
mance. ■ ' The  mayor  said  he  will  look  for  a 
replacement  with  “total  profesionalism” 
and  "total  integrity." 

McGuire's  announcement  that  he 
planned  to  retire  kicked  off  speculation 

Houston  PD’s 
high-flying  recruiters 
get  wings  clipped 

The  personnel-hungry  Houston  Police 
Department  has  had  to  shelve  its  na- 
tional recruiting  campaign,  which  until 
three  months  ago  had  sent  teams  of  of- 
ficers throughout  the  country  in  search 
of  applicants  to  the  force. 

The  suspension  of  the  recruiting  drive 
came  after  the  budget  for  the  program 
was  slashed  from  a high  of  $790,000  last 
year  — $543,444  for  advertising  and 
$247,371  for  travel  — to  $94,000  for  the 
current  year.  The  out-of-state  hiring  pro- 
gram had  been  put  on  hold  three  months 
ago  while  the  budget  was  being  debated. 


Commissioner  McGuire 


as  to  a successor  several  weeks  ago. 
Among  those  considered  as  possible 
replacements  are  William  Bracey.  retired 
chief  of  patrol;  Kenneth  Conboy,  deputy 
police  commissioner  for  legal  affairs; 
William  J.  Devine,  first  deputy  police 
commissioner;  John  F.  Keenan,  the 
mayor's  coordinator  for  criminal  justice; 
Roderick  Lankier,  the  state  anti- 
corruption  prosecutor;  Patrick  J.  Mur- 
phy. chief  of  operations:  Lloyd  Sealy, 
former  assistant  chief  inspector:  James 
Sullivan,  chief  of  detectives;  and  Ben- 
jamin Ward,  the  city's  corrections  com- 
missioner. 

Koch  said  he  would  not  set  up  a screen- 
ing panel  to  help  in  the  selection,  em- 
phasizing that  the  choice  of  a new  com- 
missioner would  be  his  alone. 

McGuire  has  been  commissioner  since 
January  1978,  giving  him  the  longest 
tenure  since  Lewis  J.  Valentine  held  the 
post  from  1934  to  1945. 

At  least  one  New  York  City  resident 
thought  McGuire's  resignation  deserved 
little  attention.  Seven-year-old  Brendan 
McGuire  turned  down  the  chance  to  a^ 
tend  his  father's  press  conference 
because  it  was  the  day  for  soccer  and 
Jell-0  with  Cool  Whip  at  his  school. 


Acting  DEA  administrator  Francis  M.  MuUeo  Jr.  consults  his  notes  before  testifying 
at  last  year’s  Senate  hearings  on  the  PBI's  Abscam  investigation.  Wide  Woiid  Photos 


Bipartisan  accord  may  mean 
new  iife  for  crime-code  reform 


For  more  than  10  years.  Senate  and 
House  leaders  have  worked  to  make 
substantial  reforms  to  the  Federal 
criminal  code,  but  have  been  thwarted 
time  and  time  again. 

Now,  an  unusual  bipartisan  agreement 
in  the  Senate  and  strong  backing  from 
the  Reagan  Administration  seem  to  have 
brought  some  of  those  reforms  to  life 
again,  and  several  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced that  would  substantially  alter 
the  way  defendants  are  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  in  Federal  courts. 

The  Senate  agreement  promises  quick 
adoption  of  the  proposed  changes  there, 
but  House  leaders  say  a vote  in  their 
chamber  could  be  delayed  until  next  year. 

The  proposed  package  includes  more 
than  40  measures,  such  as: 

Adoption  of  uniform  sentencing: 

H Allowing  Federal  judges  to  consider 
a defendant's  danger  to  society  when  set- 
ting bail: 

^ Shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to  the 
defense  in  cases  involving  a plea  of  in- 
sanity; 

H Using  surplus  Federal  buildings  for 
prison  space  to  ease  overcrowding  in 
state  and  local  prisons; 

H Eliminating  parole. 

Other  measures  being  supported  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  but  with 
less  support  in  Congress,  would  reinstate 
the  Federal  death  penalty,  restrict  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  and  limit  the  right  of 
defendants  in  state  cases  to  seek  Federal 
judicial  review. 

The  progress  toward  passing  the 
changes  in  the  criminal  code  came  after 
key  Senators  in  both  parties  agreed  to 
seek  passage  of  the  least  controversial 
provisions  in  a single  bill  called  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983 
and  to  introduce  more  controversial 
measures  as  separate  bills. 

Two  Republican  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Senators  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  and  Paul 
Laxalt  of  Nevada,  worked  with 
Democrats  Joseph  Biden  Jr.  of  Delaware 
and  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
to  forge  the  bipartisan  agreement. 


The  agreement  came  after  President 
Reagan  vetoed  a similar  proposal  last 
year  because  it  included  a measure  to 
create  a Cabinet-level  position  to  oversee 
drug  enforcement  efforts.  The  measure 
has  been  introduced  separately  from  the 
main  package. 

The  main  bill  has  been  favorably 
reported  from  committee,  as  have  the 
separate  bills  on  the  death  penalty,  exclu- 
sionary rule,  Federal  review  of  state 
cases  and  drug  coordinator. 

Other  measures  that  will  be  introduced 
independently  deal  with  compensation  of 
crime  victims,  extradition,  child  por- 
nography. Federal  financing  for  some 
state  law-enforcement  programs  and  an 
anti-tampering  bill. 


Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
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In  praise  of  Intelligence 


Running  rings  around  auto-theft  rings 


The  International  Aaaocintion  of  Law 
Enforcement  Intelligence  Analyala  haa 
honored  the  Coordinated  Law  Enforce- 
ment Unit  of  the  British  Columbia  pro- 
vincial government  as  the  orgonizatlon 
that  has  made  the  most  significant  pro- 
gress In  using  intelligence  analysis  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

R,  Glen  Ridgeway,  president  of  the 
analysts'  group,  presented  the  profes- 
sionol  service  awards  in  Detroit  on  Oc- 
tober 5.  Other  winners  were: 

^ Lieut.  Col.  Justin  J.  Dlntlno,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police,  for  advancing  the  state  of  the  art 
in  law  enforcement  Intelligence  analysis. 


Frederick  T.  Marten,  supervisor  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  analytical 
unit,  and  Dlntlno,  for  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  literature  about 
Intelligence  analysis  during  1982. 

f The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion and  Western  States  Information 
Network,  for  excellence  in  law  enforce- 
ment Intelligencs  publications. 

1 Brian  S.  Boyd,  an  analyst  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  Fort  Bragg. 
N.C.,  and  a founder  of  lALEIA,  for  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  intelligence  analysis. 

On  TM  Itigeii: 

"Thtti  II  piinly  ol  liw  ll  IM  ind  ol « nighlslick " 

- Bnvit  Whillft 


Detective  Sergeant  Clarence  O. 
Brickey  of  the  Maryland  State  Police  has 
won  the  Annual  Law  Enforcement 
Award  given  by  the  National  Automobile 
Theft  Bureau  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Brickey.  a 20-year  veteran  of  the  state 
police,  helped  form  the  Maryland  Vehicle 
Theft  Coordlnoting  Committee  to  collect 
and  evoluate  information  about  vehicle 
theft  rings. 

A former  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Auto  Theft  Investigators. 
Brickey  also  testified  before  a U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  subcommltee 
in  support  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft 


INVESTIGATIVE  and 
LABORATORY  Equipmenl  from 
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Fingerprint  Evidence 
Camera,  EV-CAM  TR 


SIRCHIE 

Finger  Print  Laboratories 


HI-TECH  evidence  photography  Is  now  possible  with 
this  unique.  Integrated  camera  system.  All  solid-state 
electronic  circuitry  controls  the  shutter  .and  bullt-ln 
glare  free  flash.  Use  Polaroid  Color  and  Black/White 
600  series  films  for  accurate,  1:1  recording  of  latent 
prints  and  a variety  of  evidential  Items. 

Ca(»iog  No.  SVC-^OOO SBeO.OO 

Cuttom  to«m-lin(d  cBH ...  S67.B0 


Rechargeable  Evidence 
Vacuum  Sweeper 


SIMPLIFY  the  collection  of  micro-particle  evidence  In  out-of-the-way  places  with  this  fully  portable/ 
rechargeable  vacuum  sweeper.  Designed  for  use  with  our  polyester  monofilament  micro-filter.  The 
complete  kit  contains:  vacuum  sweeper,  battery  charger,  filters,  evidence  bags,  labels  and  a carrying  case. 
Coleloe  No.  618  ne  Complit*  kit 8136.00 


Forensic  Opticol 
Comparator 


A PRECISION  optical  comparator  for  the 
examination  of  various  forms  of  physical 
evidence.  Coated  optics  and  the  quad  lens 
arrangement  gives  4x  and  lOx  magnification. 
A cool,  high  Intensity,  adjustable  quartz 
projection  system  provides  maximum  light 
where  you  need  It.  Built-In  cooling  fans  and 
lab-type  focusing  platforms  offer  the  opti- 
mum in  operator  convenience. 

Cttitog  No.  FX-8A  . 11,300.00 


Portable  InFrored  Viewer 


THIS  SELF-CONTAINED,  battery  operated,  solid  state  device  permits  Infra- 
red examination  of  documents,  currency,  art  work  and  many  other  forms  of 
evidence.  Twelve  hours  of  continuous  operation  Is  possible  with  eight  (8) 
“AA"  batteries  and  one  (1)  "D"  ceil.  Illumination  Is  provided  by  eight  (8) 
Infrared  emitting  diodes  and  minimum  resolution  ft  the  image  center  Is  25 
line  pairs  per  millimeter.  Supplied  with  shock  resistant  carrying  case. 

Citglog  No.  MIC-840  Mith  c«it . . 81.696  00 

TO  ORDER,  CONTACT  US  DIRECTLY  OR  CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  L-AW  ENFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTOR,  IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF 
OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  PRODUCTS.  PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW. 


SIRCHIE 


FINGiR  PRINT  LABORATORIES 


DEPT.  1,  PO  BOX  30576,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27622 
PHONEi  (919)  781-3120  TELEXi  57-9370 


Law  Enforcement  Act, 

An  award  of  86,000  was  proaented  to 
the  Maryland  State  Police  on  behalf  of 
Brickey. 

NATB  and  the  chiefs'  organization 
also  honored  the  Bi-State  Auto  Theft 
Unit,  a task  force  serving  several 
jurisdictions  In  Indiana  and  Illinoia. 
which  was  set  up  to  improve  control  of 
the  Interstate  vehicle  theft  problem. 

Since  the  unit  was  formed  In  1960,  the 
team  has  arrested  86  vehicle-theft  ring 
leaders  and  recovered  more  than  81.26 
million  In  stolen  vehicles  and  parts. 

Members  of  the  team  Include  Charles 
Doerr,  Eugene  Zclasko,  Jock  Townaend 
and  Joines  Collier  from  the  Illinois  Divl- 
aion  of  Criminal  Investigotion;  Dennis 
Meyer.  John  Kopccky,  Robert  King  and 
George  Fitzgerald  from  the  Illinois  State 
Police;  Marian  Vrtlk,  Dennis  Seraflnl  and 
Edward  Hommer  from  the  Illinois 
Secretary  of  State  Department  of  Police, 
and  RIchord  Irvin,  Paul  Fotia  end 
Thomas  Blad  from  the  Indiana  State 
Police. 

Tops  In  Tulsa 

Assietant  Police  Chief  Robert  Dick  has 
been  chosen  over  40  applicants  as  the 
new  chief  of  police  In  Tulsa.  Okla.  Dick, 
44.  replaces  Chief  Harry  Stege,  who  is 
retiring. 


The  honored  dead 

Sheriff  Harold  G.  Matthews  of 
Lawrence  County.  Ark.,  who  waa  killed 
last  June  during  a shootout  with  fugitive 
Gordon  Kahl.  has  been  honored 
posthumously  by  the  National  Sheriffs 
Association  with  Its  Medal  of  Valor. 


The  late  Sheriff  Matthews 

Matthews  led  a raid  on  the  Arkansas 
hideout  of  Kahl,  the  leader  of  the  militant 
anti-taxation  group  known  as  the  Posse 
Comitatus.  Kahl  had  been  the  subject  of 
a nationwide  manhunt  after  he  killed  two 
Federal  marshals  trying  to  arrest  him  for 
tax  evasion. 

Matthews  is  believed  to  have  shot  and 
killed  Kahl  after  being  fatally  wounded 
during  the  gun  battle.  After  the  ex- 
change of  gunfire,  he  crawled  outside  the 
hideout,  and  died  three  hours  later  at  a 
local  hospital. 

Matthews’  12-year-old  son  received  the 
award  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on 
September  28.  The  Medal  of  Valor  is  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  sheriffs' 
group. 


On  Thi  Sitert: 
ll  inckiinlil  lo  liw  and  oitlii ' 


- 1 Mill  Homt 
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By  AVERY  EU  OKIN 

On  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 3,  in  keeping 
with  tradition,  thr> 
Supreme  Court 
ushered  in  the  new 
October  1983  term 
with  an  oral  argu- 
ment session.  One 
atypical  aspect  of 

this  new  term  can  bo 

soon  in  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  oral  argument  calendar 
was  already  filled  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
the  new  term. 


The  problems  posed  by  a jammed  oral 
argument  calender  are  best  understood 
by  (he  fact  that  the  lock  of  available  oral 
Qi-gumont  time  moons  that  coses  uc- 
ciipLod  by  the  Court  this  year  for  full 
plenary  review  liovo  little  chance  of  being 
resolved  before  1986.  The  present  oral 
iirgumont  calendar  still  has  cases  pond- 
ing that  were  originally  filod  in  1981 
Decisions  in  those  cases  may  not  be 
relcuHod  by  the  Supreme  Court  until  the 
spring  of  10H4. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  fact 
thot  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  reluc- 
lont  to  schedule  more  than  160  cases 
oach  term  for  oral  argument.  These  coses 
have  been  seloclod  out  of  the  more  than 
‘1.000  petitions  filed  each  term. 

Speculation  abounds  as  to  what  the 
.lusllces  look  for  when  they  select  a case 
for  full  plenary  review.  One  reporter  who 
covers  the  Court,  Kathleen  Sylvester  of 
The  Nationol  I.aw  Journal,  called  the 
selection  process  "circuit  roulette," 
referring  to  the  various  Courts  of  Appeal 
from  which  many  of  ihs  duprome  Court's 
cases  originate. 

Citing  a recent  study,  the  National 
Law  Journal  article  noted  that  the  na- 
tional average  of  cases  reversed  after  full 
plenary  review  is  approximately  66  per- 
cent. Depending  on  the  Circuit,  however, 
the  reversal  rate  could  run  from  29  per- 
cent all  the  way  up  to  80  percent. 

Professor  Stephen  L.  Wasby  of  the 
Slate  University  of  New  York  at  Albany, 
has  speculated  that  one  factor  which  may 
Influence  the  selection  process  is  the  fact 


that  there  will  be  many  dissenters  In  a 
Court  of  Appeals  decision.  There  appears 
to  be  some  correlation  between  the  fre- 
quency of  dissenting  opinions  in  a Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  llkollhoo<l  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  grant  oral  argument. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
selection  of  coses  and  the  reversal  rate  is 
the  political  makeup  of  both  the  Supremo 
Court  ond  the  Federal  uppollute  courts. 
Dean  .losse  Cltopor  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  Scliunl  of  l.uw  sug- 
gests that  "there  is  a national  dash"  be- 
tween the  Kepublicun-appointud 
Supremo  Court  Justices  and  the  36  ap- 
pellate court  judges  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  Seven  uf  the  nine  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  including  the  Chief 
Justice,  were  appointed  by  llopublicun 
Presidents. 

The  Kepublicon  appointees  to  Lite 
Supremo  Court  lend  to  be  conservative 
and  pro-police  in  their  decisions  In  the 
criminal  justice  field.  Two  recent  ox- 
omples.  both  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  closing  doys  of  the  October 
1982  term,  are  reviewed  below. 

‘'Controiled  Delivery" 

By  a vote  of  6-lo-3,  tlie  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  warrantless  reopening  of  a 
container  upon  Its  resol/ure  following  a 
"controlled  delivery"  did  not  violate  tlie 
Fourth  Amendment. 

A "controlled  delivery"  is  a law  en- 
forcement tool  utilized  to  provide 
aulhorilioB  with  an  opportunity  to  iden- 
tify and  prosecute  a person  or  persons 
responsible  for  the  movomonl  of  contra- 
band. The  controlled  delivery  is  utilized 

wh«n  Cuetoma  otttvIalB  or  omployees  ot 

common  carriers,  especially  airlines, 
determine  that  a package  or  piece  of  lug- 
gage contains  contraband.  The  contra- 
band item  la  replaced  in  its  container  and 
the  container  is  delivered  to  the  parly  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  When  the  package 
containing  the  contraband  Is  claimed  or 
accepted  by  the  addressee,  that  person  is 
placed  under  arrest. 

The  present  case  arose  when  a Customs 
inspector  at  O'Hare  international  Air- 
port in  Chicago  opened  a metal  container 


‘No  protected  privacy  Interest  remains  In  a 
container  once  government  officers  have 
lawfully  Identified  Its  contents  as  Illegal.' 


that  hud  been  shipped  to  the  ruspondenl 
from  Calcutta.  India.  Inside  the  con- 
tainer the  Customs  inspector  found  u 
wooden  table,  throe  feet  In  diameter  and 
eight  to  ton  inches  thick,  which  he 
suspected  contained  marijuana. 

After  the  inspector  contacted  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  a special 
agent  of  the  DEA  conducted  a chemical 
lest  and  conclusivoly  determined  that 
marijuana  was  concealed  in  the  table. 
The  table  was  then  repacked  and  the  con- 
lainor  rosoalcd. 

The  following  day  the  DMA  agent  and  a 
Chicago  police  inspector  posed  as 
delivery  men  and  delivered  the  package 
to  the  addressee,  leaving  it  in  the  hallway 
outside  of  his  apartment.  The  respondent 
took  the  package  inside  the  apartment, 
whereupon  the  Chicago  inspector  left  to 
secure  a search  warrant  for  the  uparl- 
menl.  While  ho  was  gone  the  DKA  agent 
maintained  surveillance  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

Approximately  a half  hour  alter  the 
delivery,  and  l)ofore  iheChicago  police  in- 
spector bad  returned  with  the  warrant, 
the  respondent  attempted  to  leave  the 
apartment  with  the  metal  container.  At 
that  time  he  was  placed  under  arrest  and 
transported  to  the  police  station.  At  the 
slutionhouse  unnamed  officers  ronponed 
Che  container  anO  seUcC  tY)o  Tnen^uena 
from  inside  the  table. 

After  being  charged  with  two  counts  of 
possession  of  controlled  substances,  the 
respondent  made  a pretrial  motion  for  an 
order  of  suppression.  The  order  wos 
granted  and  later  affirmed  by  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  of  Illinois  fur  the  First 
Judicial  District.  The  Illinois  courts 
reasoned  that  the  respondent  had  an  ex 
peclalion  of  privacy  in  the  package, 
which  was  violated  by  the  actions  of  the 
law  enforcement  authorities  In  this  cose. 


The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  ded’ 
sioi)  of  the  Illinois  courts  and  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  stole  level  for  further 
prncuodlngs.  Writing  fur  the  six  member 
Court  majuniy,  which  Included  JOslicen 
White,  Hlockmun.  Powell.  Uohnquisl 
and  O'Connor,  was  theChiuf  Justice,  who 
noted  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  pro- 
tects only  legilimulo  expectations  ut 
privacy.  Where  there  exists  no  legit imule 
expeciQliun  ui  privocy.  tlie  majority 
found,  "there  is  no  'search'  sulijvct  to  the 
Warrant  Clause." 

The  Chief  Justice  wrote:  "No  prnleclud 
privacy  inluresi  remains  Incont  rube  mi  In 
a container  once  government  officers 
lawfully  have  opened  that  container  and 
identified  Its  contents  as  illugal."  Thu 
majority  opinion  further  noted  that  the 
resealing  of  the  container  ond  subse 
qiient  conlrullud  delivery  did  not  revive 
or  restore  "the  lawfully  Invaded  privacy 
rlgbls." 

Turning  to  the  specific  facts  in  this 
case,  the  majority  hishioned  a standard 
that  was  "workable  for  appllculion  by 
rank  and  file,  trained  police  officers"  to 
determine  when  there  is  no  legitimate  ex- 
poclution  of  privacy.  The  majority  ur- 
ticulated  the  tost  that  "absent  a substan- 
tial likelihood  thot  the  contents  have 
been  changed,  there  Is  no  legitimate  ox- 
poeVoUon  ot  privacy  In  vV\a  cnntenls  ot  a 
container  previously  opened  under 
lawful  authority." 

This  decision  represents  a radical 
departure  from  the  SupremeCourl's  nor- 
mal pattern  of  declaring  certain  police 
procedure  either  permissible  or  imper 
missible  under  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
This  decision  lakes  the  act  of  opening  a 
container  after  a controlled  delivery  com- 
pletely out  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
arena.  By  declaring  such  an  action  by  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Lost  and  found  in  the  wake  of  the  flood 


Nogales,  Ariz.,  police  officers  Manny  Gomez  (1.)  and  Manny  Lopez  hold  a length  of 
garden  hose  out  to  Oscar  Manke!  after  Mankcl  fell  Into  a wash  during  the  severe 
flooding  that  recently  struck  the  Southwest. 


Rescue  workers  Inspect  the  wreckage  of  an  Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety 
helicopter,  after  the  chopper  crashed  October  2.  Two  officers  who  had  been  rescuing 
flood  victims  were  klllsd  in  the  crash.  WidiWoodPhoiot 
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Moving  targets: 


The  making  of  a personal-protection  team  for  VIP’s 


Continued  from  Page  6 


confrontation,  the  bodyguards  are  usual- 
ly  the  first  to  die.  A bodyguard  has  to 
blend  into  his  environment,  and  hence  he 
has  to  be  a good  actor.  He  must  be  seen 
and  yet  not  seen. 

Defensive  and  offensive  driving,  which 
were  examined  in  an  earlier  article,  were 
related  totally  to  the  chauffeur.  The 
chauffeur  is  himself  a specialist,  but  if 
one  or  more  members  of  the  team  can 
qualify  in  this  specialty,  it  will  prove  an 
asset  to  the  team.  This  is  a precaution 
worth  taking  so  that,  in  case  the  driver  is 
injured,  there  will  always  be  someone  else 
to  lake  his  place.  In  this  and  other 
respects,  training  should  be  imparted  in 
such  a way  that  in  case  the  switching  of 
roles  is  required  there  will  not  be  a lack  of 
someone  competent. 

Getting  in  and  out  of  the  car  requires 
perfect  coordination  between  the  chauf- 
feur and  the  rest  of  the  bodyguards  — 
especially  in  a stress  situation.  When  the 
bodyguards  get  out  and  take  position, 
they  will  be  stationed  so  as  to  cover  360 
degrees  around  the  car.  If  they  are  get- 
ting out  and  the  chauffeur  hits  the  brakes 
too  quickly,  the  doors  of  the  car  will  slam 
back  due  to  the  sudden  braking  and  the 
bodyguards  are  likely  to  be  injured.  Even 
if  they  are  not  injured,  they  will  be  less 
capable  of  effectively  covering  the  car  in 
all  directions  if  the  chauffeur  stops  the 
car  outside  the  bodyguards’  radius  of  ef- 
fective protection.  Substantial  practice 
is  needed  until  perfect  coordination  is  at- 
tained. 

All  members  of  the  team  should  be  in- 
volved in  planning,  discussing  and 
designing  risk  management  and  threat 
assessment  procedures.  They  should 
learn  to  function  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a team,  and  training  in  all 
aspects  of  personal  protection  should  be 
hard  and  ruthless.  Terrorist  profiles  and 
M.O.'s  should  be  studied  and  counter- 
measures designed  for  them.  The  field  of 
protection  entails  a never-ending  process 
of  study,  and  the  day  one  believes  himself 
an  expert  is  the  day  he  takes  one  step 
closer  to  sealing  his  own  fate. 


Formations  and  Tactics 
As  noted  previously,  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  protection  team  to  confront  and 
capture  terrorists,  but  rather  to  keep  the 
client  safe  at  all  times.  If  all  precautions 
for  the  prevention  of  a confrontation  are 
taken  and  a confrontation  with  terrorists 
still  arises,  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
team  to  get  the  V.I.P.  safely  out  of  the 
stress  area.  Here  teamwork  counts  and 
each  member  of  the  team  should  know  ex- 
actly what  he  has  to  do  and  carry  out  his 
duty  in  perfect  coordination  with  the 
other  members  of  the  team. 

The  bodyguard  represents  the  inner- 
most protective  zone,  and  the  number  of 
bodyguards  in  a team  will  determine  the 
arc  each  bodyguard  must  cover.  If  there 
are  three  bodyguards  in  a team,  each  one 
will  cover  an  arc  or  sector  of  1 20  degrees. 
A team  of  four  bodyguards  will  reduce 
the  arc  for  each  to  90  degrees.  By  con- 
stant and  hard  practice  each  member  of 
the  team  will  come  to  know  his  sector  and 
the  practices  will  have  to  be  stimulated  in 
all  aspects  of  the  job:  in  a car,  on  the 
street,  in  the  residence,  in  the  office  and 
wherever  else  the  protectee  is  likely  to  go. 

A corporate  executive  can  be  adequate- 
ly protected  by  a four-man  team  — again, 
depending  upon  the  sensitivity  of  the 
situation.  In  most  bodyguard  forma- 
tions, the  team  leader  will  be  in  a rear 
position.  In  a relatively  uncrowded  street 
the  formations  are  usually  spread  out 


lTX°cVth\  y-'-'’  ■’"-‘““O"  u s-  S~ret  Service,  observe  one  ot  the  cardin.l  rule,  of  th 

following  behind  the  P^e  ia  Agents  in  the  picture  at  bottom  are  part  of  the  President’s  back-up  lean 

g d the  Presidential  bmousine  in  this  scene  from  the  inauguration  in  1981.  U.S.SecfetServicepfioii 


rather  loosely,  but  not  loo  loosely  for  the 
team  members  to  respond  effectively  in  a 
stress  situation.  In  a crowded  street  the 
team  will  close  in,  but  again,  not  too 
tightly.  In  a close  formation  the  two 
leading  bodyguards  will  position 
themselves  so  as  to  prevent  anyone  from 
getting  in  between  them.  The  protectee 
should  to  be  advised  to  keep  close  and  in 
the  center  of  two  lead  bodyguards.  The 
rear  bodyguards  will  almost  flank  the 
protectee,  about  half  a step  behind.  Mov- 
ing in  a crowd  takes  ample  practice  while 
all  the  time  remaining  alert  to  potential 


threats.  In  a moment  of  stress  the 
bodyguards  must  handle  the  threat  while 
the  team  leader  concentrates  on  getting 
the  protectee  away. 

iBy  way  of  digression,  the  reader's  at- 
tention is  called  to  one  particular  aspect 
of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  The  weapons  of  the  Secret 
Service  personnel  were  drawn,  but  un- 
necessary fire  did  not  take  place.  This  is 
critically  important,  as  bullets  can 
overpenetrate  an  assailant  and  wound  or 
kill  an  innocent  bystander.  At  the  same 
time  each  bodyguard  has  to  concentrate 


on  his  particular  arc,  since  the  first 
assailant  may  be  only  a decoy  to  draw  tht 
attention  of  the  bodyguards,  while  the 
major  threat  may  actually  come  from 
another  direction.) 

It  must  be  also  noted  that  a three-  or 
four-man  bodyguard  team  does  not  in- 
clude the  chauffeur.  When  the  protectee 
is  not  in  the  car  the  chauffeur  will  remain 
with  the  vehicle  as  a security  precaution. 

There  have  been  instances  where  high 
threat  levels  have  been  assessed  in  the 
analysis  of  a situation  and  emphasis  has 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Evaluating  evaluations: 


What  to  look  for  in  performance-appraisal  systems 


By  CHARLES  D.  HALE 

While  most,  police  administrators 
would  probably  agree  thaC  pcr/of™aoce 
appraisal  is  a necessary  and  important 
element  in  the  management  of  human 
resources,  few  of  them  express  much  con- 
fidence in  the  performance-appraisal  pro- 
cess. Indeed,  a common  remark  made  by 
police  administrators  concerning 
performance-appraisal  systems  is  "I 
haven't  yet  seen  one  that  works.” 

This  attitude  may  be  due  in  part  to  a 
lack  of  awareness  among  police  ad- 
ministrators concerning  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  a performance-appraisal 
system,  but  it  is  more  likely  due  to  their 
own  beliefs  that  the  problems  asociated 
with  performance  appraisal  often  out- 
weigh the  benefits. 

Typically,  performance  appraisal  is 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  sometimes 
outright  hostility  by  employees  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  purposes  of 
the  system,  or,  more  frequently,  because 
they  lack  confidence  in  the  reliability  and 
fairness  of  the  rating  process.  Super- 
visors, on  whom  the  burden  of  evaluating 
performance  rests,  are  opposed  to  perfor- 
mance appraisal  because  they  regard  it 
as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  into  their 
relationships  with  subordinates. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  police  agen- 
cies continue  to  use  performance  ap- 
praisal systems  of  one  type  or  another  to 
make  important  personnel  decisions  con- 
cerning salary  increases,  job 
assignments,  promotions,  disciplinary 
actions  and,  in  some  cases,  termination. 
What  police  administrators  often  fail  to 
realize  is  that  any  performance-appraisal 
system  that  is  used  as  the  basis  for  mak- 
ing such  personnel  decisions  is  subject  to 
the  same  legal  requirements  concerning 
reliability  and  validity  as  are  any  other 
kind  of  screening  device  or  examination. 
While  there  have  been  relatively  few  legal 
challenges  to  performance-appraisal 
systems  in  recent  years,  it  is  nonetheless 
true  that  police  administrators  who 
employ  performance-appraisal  systems 
must  make  very  effort  to  insure  that  they 
can  withstand  legal  challenges. 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
in  detail  the  elements  necessary  to  insure 
an  effective  and  sound  performance- 
appraisal  system,  nor  to  suggest  that  one 
type  of  system  is  superior  to  all  others. 
(Indeed,  the  design  of  any  performance- 
appraisal  system  must  be  tailored  to 
meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the 
particular  department.)  There  are, 
however,  several  common  characteristics 
that  should  be  included  in  any 
performance-appraisal  system  if  it  is  to 
achieve  its  intended  purpose.  In  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  the  department's 
appraisal  system,  the  police  ad- 
ministrator should  attempt  to  answer 
several  questions: 

What  are  the  goals  of  the  system?  Too 
often,  performance-appraisal  systems 
are  hastily  designed  and  implemented 
without  any  clear  idea  of  the  goals  they 
are  intended  to  achieve.  Here  again,  these 
goals  must  be  based  upon  the  needs  and 
expectations  of  the  individual  agency.  Is 
the  system  intended  to  assist  in  deter- 
mining who  will  be  promoted,  or  whether 
an  employee  will  be  eligible  for  a merit 
pay  increase?  Are  the  results  of  the  ap- 
praisal to  be  used  in  determining  training 
needs  or  identifying  organizational  defi- 
ciencies? These  goals  must  be  deter- 
mined in  the  early  stages  of  planning  and 
designing  the  performance-appraisal 
system.  If  they  are  not,  it  will  be  nearly 
impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  system  is  functioning  as  intended 


once  it  is  operational. 

On  what  basis  are  performance  criteria 
and  standards  established?  To  be 
rjjjable,  the  standards  against  which  ac- 
tual performaJlC®  be  evaluated  must 
accurately  reflect  the  key  sJements  and 
job  requirements  of  the  position.  Am* 
biguous  or  irrelevant  performance 
criteria,  such  as  "personal  appearance," 
"demeanor,"  "loyalty"  and  "depen- 
dability" are  nearly  impossible  to  define 
accurately  and  can  rarely  be  used  to 
evaluate  actual  job  performance. 

In  order  to  establish  a reliable 
performance-appraisal  system,  it  is 
necessary  that  a detailed  job  analysis  of 
the  position  or  positions  be  conducted. 
Through  this  job  analysis,  actual  work 
behaviors  and  tasks  can  be  identified  and 
performance  criteria  can  be  developed. 
Unfortunately,  many  police  agencies 
lack  the  necessary  resources  or  expertise 


to  conduct  a thorough  job  analysis  and 
depend  instead  upon  rather  informal 
methods  by  which  to  develop  perfor- 
mance criteria.  This  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  effectiveness  and  reliability  of  the  ap- 
praisal process. 

Were  employees  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning and  design  Cf  lllf  appraisal  system? 
As  indicated  above,  employees  are  otieu 
hostile  toward  performance  appraisal 
because  they  do  not  fully  understand  its 
purpose  and  do  not  believe  that  the 
system  operates  according  to  their  own 
best  interests. 

One  way  of  avoiding  this  problem  is  to 
involve  employees  in  the  actual  planning 
and  design  of  the  system  through 
organization-wide  task  forces.  While 
some  police  administrators  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  do  this  because  they  fear  that  the 
results  of  the  process  will  be  of  little  value 
to  the  organization,  quite  the  opposite  is 


true.  Experience  in  the  private  sector  has 
shown  that  when  employees  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  design 
of  the  performance-appraisal  system,  not 
only  will  they  support  the  system  once  it 
is  operational,  but  they  will  make  every 
effort  to  design  a system  that  meets  both 
the  needs  of  the  organization  and  those  of 
th?  individual. 

Have  supervisorB  adequately 

trained  in  performance-appraisal  tecn- 
niques?  The  supervisor  is  the  key  ele- 
ment in  the  performance-appraisal  pro- 
cess. Too  often,  however,  uninformed,  im- 
properly motivated  and  inadequately 
trained  supervisors  can  do  more  to  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  performance  ap- 
praisal than  any  other  single  factor. 
Supervisors  are  often  reluctant  to  make 
critical  decisions  concerning  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  subordinates,  particularly 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Stop  thief! 


Now— tested  techniques 
to  stop  losses  from 
stolen  credit  cards 
and  bad  checks. 


24  stop-loss  chapters. 
327  drain-plugging 
counter 


measures. 


"I  reduced  SZOO.OOO 
ot  credit  cam  and  check  loss 
Co  S2.000  In  one  year  lor  a S6  million 
company  using  the  techniques  In  this  manual 


Lairy  Sctiwam 

Co  author  ol  Credit  Card  and  Cneck  fraud 


You'll  be  stunned  when  you  learn  how  badly 
business  is  being  damaged  daily  by  the 
plague  of  credit  card  thieves,  counterfalers, 
npotf  artists,  bad  check  passers  and  mobsters 
that  IS  attacking  us  It's  a blitzkneg  that’s 
costing  you  and  others  like  you  $8  billion 
a year 

Now,  al  last,  a manual  has  been  prepared 
which  gives  you  all  the  anti-traud  and  anti-thett 
strategies  you  need  to  stop  the  thieves  dead 
in  their  tracks 

CREDIT  CARD  & CHECK  FRAUD.  A 
STOP-LOSS  MANUAL  will  chill  you  as  it  leHs 
how  stealing  by  credit  card  and  check  - m 
person,  by  mail  and  phone— is  easier  safer 
and  more  profitable  than  using  a gun;  how 
easily  credit  cards  are  stolen  and 
counterfeited;  how  the  ordinary  check  can  be 
faked  25  different  ways,  how  anyone,  including 
pnson  inmates,  can  avoid  paying  for 
merchandise 

It  IS  written  by  two  industry  leaders  whose 
clients  have  included  400  of  the  nations 
top  retailers,  mail  order  companies,  banks, 
credit  card  companies,  airlines  and 
service  organizations;  who  operated  a highly 
successful  mutli-million  dollar  company 
that  received  all  its  payments  by  credit  card 
and  check 
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Making  a career  of  crim 

An  interview  with  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  researchers 


Two  xtdiStictans  for  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  have  completed  a study  that  they  say  in- 
dicates that  the  criminal  justice  system  is  effectively 
deterring  many  criminals  from  life-long  careers  in 
crime. 

The  BJS  researchers,  Patrick  A.  Langan  and 
Lawrence  A.  Greenfeld,  say  their  findings  may 
counter  the  arguments  of  many  skeptics  who  say 
I prison  terms  and  other  punishments  have  no  impact 
on  stopping  crime. 

In  their  study,  Langan  and  Greenfeld  used  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  U S.  Census  Bureau  in  a 1979 

i*  nationwide  survey  of  state  prison  inmates.  Using  on- 
ly thoseinmatesage40or  older  — those  old  enough  to 
have  established  a long  career  in  crime  — they 
studied  the  different  patterns  of  career  criminals, 
their  involvement  in  violent  crime,  the  average 
length  and  number  of  their  confinements,  their  per- 
sonal backgrounds  and  many  other  factors. 

J To  their  surprise.  Langan  and  Greenfeld  found  that 
' 46.6 percent  of  the  inma  tes  40  and  over  were  in  prison 
for  the  first  time,  while  life-long  criminals 
represented  just  14  percent  of  the  middle-aged  prison 
population. 

Langan  and  Greenfeld  account  for  the  unexpected- 
ly low  percentage  of  lifetime  criminals  by  theorizing 
that  many  offenders  who  were  in  prison  as 
adolescents  and  young  adults  drop  out  of  the  criminal 
life. 

In  fact,  they  say,  other  research  shows  that  most 
persons  who  begin  theircriminalcareeratage  ISdrop 


out  of  crime  by  the  time  they  are  30. 

So  Langan  and  Greenfeld  began  delving  into  the 
reasons  that  criminals  drop  out  of  crime.  “The 
reasons  people  end  their  criminal  careers  may  be  just 
as  important  for  crime  control  purposes  as  the 
reasons  for  beginning  criminal  careers,  " they  wrote 
in  their  report. 

Interviews  with  middle-aged  offenders  who  had 
been  in  jail  as  young  adults  but  were  no  longer 
criminally  active  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  dropping  out  of  crime  was  the  criminal 
justice  system,  according  to  the  researchers. 

“The  whole  criminal  justice  process  — of  repeated-  ' 
ly  being  arrested,  appearing  in  court  and  then  having 
to  adjust  to  prison,  of  dealing  with  the  police,  pros- 
ecutors, judges,  correctional  officers,  and  young  in- 
mates — eventually  came  to  be  seen  by  these  men  as  a 
tiring  ordeal  “ their  report  said. 

In  addition  to  this  finding,  the  work  done  by 
Langan  and  Greenfeld  analyzes  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  middle-aged  inmates.  The  re- 
searchers broke  down  the  inmates  into  four  career 
patterns:  Type  One  offenders,  who  were  criminal  in 
adolescence  (age  7 to  1 7),  young  adulthood  (age  18  to 
39)  and  middle  age  (age  40  or  over);  Type  Two,  who 
were  criminal  in  all  stages  but  young  adulthood; 
Type  Three,  who  were  criminal  in  all  but  adolescence, 
and  Type  Four,  those  who  were  criminal  only  in  mid- 
dle age. 

They  found 
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1 Nearly  92 percent  of  the  inmates  with  adolescent 
incarcerations  continued  their  criminal  careers  into 
young  adulthood  — making  the  criminal  who  is  ac- 
tive as  an  adolescent,  then  drops  out  in  young 
adulthood  and  returns  to  crime  in  middle-age  almost 
nonexistent. 

1 Type  Four  offenders,  those  in  prison  for  the  first 
time,  were  the  most  likely  to  be  serving  time  for 
violent  offenses.  While  these  offenders  made  up  47 
percent  of  the  inmates,  they  accounted  for  64. 7 per- 
cent of  the  murders,  54.7  percent  of  the  man- 
slaughters aAd  57.9  percent  of  the  rapes  and  sexual 
assaults  committed  by  the  middle-aged  inmates. 

1 The  inmates  with  the  longest  careers.  Types  One 
and  Three,  were  more  likely  to  be  serving  time  for  less 
serious  crimes,  but  many  of  them  had  histories  of 
violent  crimes.  For  example,  only  46.6 percent  of  the 
Type  One  offenders  were  in  prison  for  violent  crimes, 
but  69.1  had  current  or  previous  terms  for  violence. 

1 Over  their  30-year  careers,  the  Type  One  offender 
had  completed  an  average  of  five  incarcerations  and 
had  spent  an  average  of  one-fourth  of  his  life  in  jail 

1 Type  One  offenders  were  the  most  likely  to  come 
from  families  that  included  at  least  one  family 
member  who  had  been  in  prison,  with  nearly  50 per- 
cent having  such  a family  background.  They  were 
also  the  most  likely  to  have  been  unemployed  prior  to 
their  offense. 

• 

(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Linda  Sanders.) 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Your  study  found  that  relatively  high  chance  of  being  sent  to  prison  only  if  you 
a surprisingly  large  percentage  of  the  prison  inmates  commit  one  of  the  more  serious  crimes,  the  crimes  of 
over  the  age  o£  40  were  in  prison  for  the.first  time—  that  violence.  Alternatively,  if  you  have  a long  enough  or 
46.6  percent  of  the  nuddle-aged  inmates  were  first  of-  serious  enough  prior  record,  you  don’t  have  to  commit 
fenders.  How  do  you  explain  that?  one  of  the  more  serious  crimes  to  be  sent  to  prison.  If  the 

LANGAN:  There  were  three  explanations  that  came  to  theory  is  correct,  then  we  would  expect  that  of  (the  of- 
mind  to  account  for  the  high  percentage  of  first  of-  fenders)  who  had  the  longest  records,  relatively  few  of 
fenders  in  middle  age.  One  is  that  there’s  a sudden  in-  them  would  be  in  prison  for  the  most  serious  crimes,  the 
crease  in  the  rate  of  serious  criminality  among  men  once  crimes  of  violence.  If  the  theory  is  correct,  we  would  also 
they  get  to  be  middle-aged,  for  some  reason.  If  that  oc-  expect  that  among  our  first  offenders  a relatively  high 

‘It’s  doubtful  that  there  are  many  60-year-old  men  who’ve 
just  gotten  really  good  at  committing  robberies  and  we’re 
just  not  picking  them  up.’ 


curred,  you  would  expect  to  find  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion — we’re  talking  about  m#n  who  were  never 
criminally  active  before  in  their  lifetime.  All  of  a sudden 
they  become  criminally  active  in  middle  age,  commit 
serious  crimes  and  are  sent  to  prison.  That  might  ac- 
count for  a high  percentage  of  first  offenders  in  the 
middle-aged  prisoners,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  that, 
so  we  dismissed  that  explanation. 

Another  possibility  is  that,  for  whatever  reason,  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  reacting  in  a peculiar  fashion 
toward  middle-aged  offenders.  How  does  the  criminal 
justice  system  react  to  offenders,  presumably,  at  any 
adult  age?  There’s  a theory  about  how  the  system 
behaves,  advanced  by  Fh-ofessor  James  Q.  Wilson  at 
Harvard  University,  called  the  theory  of  “retributive 
social  justice.’  ’ The  theory  essentially  proceeds  from  the 
understanding  that  although  we  hear  a lot  of  talk  about 
rehabilitation,  or  putting  people  into  prison  out  of  a con- 
cern for  rehabilitation,  judges  and  juries  and  probation 
officers  really  aren’t  concerned  about  those  things  at  all 
when  they  decide  on  the  punishments  that  are  meted 
out.  There  are  two  things  that  determine  punishments: 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense  the  person  commits,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  person’s  crime  record. 
Those  are  the  two  things  that  are  relevant  to  retribu- 
tion: You  did  this  and  this  is  the  punishment  you're  go- 
ing to  get. 

With  that  perspective  in  mind,  we  looked  at  the  of- 
fenses for  which  our  four  types  (of  offenders)  were  in- 
carcerated. The  theory  essentially  says  that  if  you  do 
not  have  a long  or  serious  criminal  record,  you  have  a 


percentage  of  those  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  the  most 
serious  crimes.  What  you  find  when  you  look  at  the 
percentage  of  inmates  who  were  serving  sentences  for 
violence  across  the  four  types  is  exactly  what  you  would 
expect  to  find:  Two-thirds  of  ail  the  first  offenders  are 
serving  a sentence  for  violent  crime,  while  less  than  half 
of  the  Type  One  offenders  are  serving  sentences  for 
violent  crime.  There’s  no  evidence  here  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  acting  in  a peculiar  fashion  towards 
middle-aged  offenders.  It’s  exactly  what  you  would  ex- 
pect. So  we  dismissed  the  possibility  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  acting  in  any  way  toward  middle-aged 
men  who  were  committing  their  first  crime. 

LEN;  What  does  that  leave  you  with? 

LANGAN:  We  settled  for  a third  possible  explanation, 
which  is  that  there  is  so  much  of  dropping  out  of  crime 
by  men  by  the  time  they  reach  middle  age  that  even  a 
small  group  of  first  offenders  in  middle  age  can  appear 
to  constitute  a very  large  percentage  of  all  the  inmates 
in  middle  age.  There  is  a lot  of  evidence  to  indicate  a con- 
siderable amount  of  dropping  out  of  crime,  so  we  settled 
on  that  explanation.  All  these  men  who  are  the  same 
age,  middle-aged,  and  who  were  criminally  active  earlier 
have  dropped  out  by  the  time  they've  reached  middle 
age.  Now  why  there  is  all  this  dropping  out  is  a relevant 
question.  We’d  like  to  know  more  about  dropping  out 
and  why  it  occurs  and  how  we  can  accelerate  the  rate  at 
which  men  drop  out. 

LEN:  Let  me  clarify  what  you’ve  said.  The  most  striking 
finding  of  your  study  was  that  a significant  portion  of 
the  middle-aged  men  who  would  otherwise  be  part  of  the 


Tjpe  One  group  — the  criminals  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned several  times  throughout  their  lives  — have 
stopped  committing  crime,  for  whatever  reason. 
GREENFELD:  You  can  view  it  that  way  — im- 
prisonable  crimes  is  all  we  know  about.  They  may  still 
involve  themselves  in  criminality,  but  are  not  getting 
sentenced  to  prison. 

Getting  better,  not  getting  out 

LEN:  Isn't  it  also  possible  that  they  haven't  stopped 
committing  imprisonable  crimes  at  all,  but  have  just 
gotten  better  at  it  — that  they  aren’t  being  caught? 
LANGAN:  That’s  a logical  possibility,  that  these  men 
are  becoming  more  adept,  but  I find  very  little  evidence 
of  that.  The  people  who  commit  robberies  — and  you’re 
suggesting  that  maybe  there  are  a lot  of  middle-aged 
repeat  offenders  out  there  who  have  just  gotten  better 
at  committing  robbery.  Y ou’re  not  going  to  convince  the 
FBI  of  that.  There's  really  not  much  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  these  people  become  much  more  proficient. 
Now  they  may  change  what  they  do.  and  they  may 
discontinue  their  involvement  in  the  types  of  crimes 
that  result  in  institutional  sentences,  but  it’s  doubtful 
that  there  are  many  60-year-old  men  who’ve  just  gotten 
really  good  at  committing  robberies  and  we're  just  not 
picking  them  up. 

LEN:  What  are  the  policy  implications  of  your  findings? 
GREENFELD:  There  are  really  six  areas  of  policy  that  I 
think  derive  from  this  study  about  middle-aged  of- 
fenders. 

The  first  relates  to  the  retributive  social  debt  theory. 
We  find  that  indeed  the  g^roups  with  the  longest  im- 
prisonment careers  — going  back  to  adolescence  or 
young  adulthood  — even  though  they’re  coming  in  (to 
prison)  for  less  serious,  nonviolent  offenses,  their 
average  sentence  length  is  generally  about  two  years 
longer  than  those  who  are  coming  in  with  the  violent  of- 
fenses who  are,  in  essence,  first  offenders.  So  this  sug- 
gests that  there  is  a heavy  burden  that  that  prior 
criminal  history  imposes  on  the  kinds  of  sentences  that 
people  in  middle  age  receive.  Certainly  that’s  a strong 
indicator  that  prior  records  are  playing  a critical  role.  I 
should  point  out,  too,  that  both  our  Type  Ones  and  Type 
Threes  — Type  Ones  have  the  longest  histories  and 
Type  Threes  are  the  ones  who  began  in  young  adulthood 
— have  very  equivalent  median  sentences.  This  sug- 
gests, or  at  least  raises  the  possibility,  that  in  the 
sentencing  decision,  relatively  little  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  history  of  juvenile  confinement,  because 
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there's  really  no  difference  between  the  median 
sentences  for  those  two  types. 

LEN:  How  about  in  terms  of  those  who  abandon  a 
criminal  career? 

GREENFELD:  Gaining  an  understanding  of  why  peo- 
ple drop  out  of  crime  is  probably  just  as  important  for 
public  policy  purposes  as  far  as  strategies  to  reduce 
crime  as  learning  about  why  they  started  in  the  first 
place.  One  of  the  things  that  we  try  to  find  out  is  to  what 
extent  people  are  dropping  out.  One  aspect  of  learning 
about  that  is  this  U-shaped  distribution  (on  charts],  as 
the  proportion  of  first-offenders  is  very  high  at  the 
youngest  ages,  drops  down.very  low  ip  the  early  to  mid- 
thirties,  then  begins  to  rise  around  40,  so  you're  having 
more  first  offenders.  That  suggests  drop-out.  But  the 
second  factor  is  that  the  numbers  are  dropping  at  each 
age.  In  the  1979  prison  population,  you  had  about 
19,000  who  were  admitted  at  age  20,  about  9,000  who 
were  admitted  at  age  30,  about  2,400  at  age  40,  about 
1.200  at  age  50  and  only  200  at  age  60.  Those  two  pieces 
of  evidence  lead  us  to  conclude  that  drop-out  is  indeed 
occurring. 

Why  do  they  drop  out?  There's  been  research  by 
sociologists  at  Penn  State  University,  who  interviewed 
men  who  have  essentially  dropped  out  of  imprisonable 
crimes  — who  had  been  previously  in  prison  during 
young  adulthood.  He  was  quite  interested  in  the  reasons 
they  dropped  out,  and  probably  the  most  important  and 
most  prevalent  reason  was  that  the  justice  sytem  im- 
poses a physical  and  psychological  burden  when  you 
have  to  repeatedly  go  through  it.  The  prospect  of 
repeated  arrests,  having  to  go  to  repeated  trials,  enter- 
ing prisons  and  having  to  contend  with  younger  inmates 
was  a very  unpleasant  prospect  for  the  middle-aged 
man.  They  said  that  really  was  the  principal  reason  they 
were  no  longer  involved  in  crimes  that  would  result  in 
prison. 

LANGAN:  And  the  fear  of  growing  old  and  dying  in 
prison. 

GREENFELD:  One  other  possibility  is  what  I mention 
in  my  first  point,  which  is  the  difference  in  the  median 
sentences.  They  may  be  quite  aware  that  repeated  con- 
tacts and  persistence  in  crime  as  one  ages  lead  to  heavier 
and  heavier  responses  by  the  justice  system.  In  effect, 
whichever  explanation  is  used  here,  they  both  suggest  a 
deterrent  effect  — that  is,  with  repeated  contacts,  the 
justice  system  eventually  deters  people  from  continu- 
ing in  crime.  That  certainly  raises  a challenge  to  many 
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who  contend  that  the  justice  system  has  no  impact  at 
all. 

A third  point  I'd  want  to  make  relates  to  violent 
crime.  When  we  look  at  our  Types  One  and  Three  and 
compare  them  to  Type  Four,  the  quality  of  crimes  they 
commit  is  very  different.  The  Type  Fours,  the  first  of- 
fenders. are  over-represented  for  crimes  such  as  murder, 
manslaughter  and  rape.  One  thing  we  know  about  those 
kinds  of  crimes  is  that  they  tend  to  involve  non- 
strangers. By  contrast.  Types  One  and  Three  are  in- 
volved and  over-represented  for  crimes  such  as  burglary 
and  robbery,  which  tend  to  be  stranger-directed  crimes. 
We  would  suspect  that  many  of  these  first  offenders 
who  are  middle-aged  are  entering  for  domestic  violence 
reasons. 

So  the  natural  question  is,  " Is  there  anything  we  can 
do  about  domestic  violence  that  might  impact  the 


number  of  Type  Fours  that  are  entering  prison?"  Re- 
cent research  by  the  Police  Foundation  suggests  that 
there  might  be.  In  a study  ii> Kansas  City,  all  calls  for 
service  relating  to  a domestic  assault  or  homicide  were 
examined  over  a two-year  period.  What  they  found  was 
that  in  the  two  years  proceeding  the  domestic  assault  or 
honii^ide,  police  had  been  at  that  address  at  leas t once  in 
85  percent  of  the  cases  and  five  or  more  times  in  50  per- 
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ting  a lot  of  early  warning  signals  of  the  potential  for 
domestic  violence.  The  study  doesn't  tell  us  what  the 
police  might  do  differently,  but  the  Administration  in 
Washington  has  recently  launched  a domestic  violence 
task  force  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a key 
area  that  they  would  want  to  examine.  We  should  do 
some  research  and  see  if  there  are  significant  kinds  of  ac- 
tions police  can  take  in  these  kinds-of  situations  that 
might  reduce  not  only  the  number  of  victims  of  Type 
Four  offenders,  but  also  the  number  of  Type  Four  of- 
fenders who  are  in  prison. 
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Behind  the  walls 

LEN:  Does  your  research  offer  anything  of  value  to 
prison  administrators,  particularly  in  their  effort  to 
cope  with  a dangerously  overcrowded  system? 
GREENFELD:  There  are  many  people  around  who  feel 
that  far  too  many  nonviolent  offenders  are  in  our  prison 
system  today  and  in  this  era  of  overcrowding,  that 
group  theoretically  could  be  diverted  from  prison  to  do 
something  about  overcrowding.  When  we  looked  at  our 
middle-aged  inmates  we  found  that  about  40  percent 
were  in  pr^on  for  a nonviolent  offense.  But  when  you 
look  at  the  prior  history,  you  find  that  about  23  percent 
of  those  nonviolent  offenders  have  a history  of  violence. 
In  fact,  if  you  look  at  those  Type  Ones  with  the  longest 
careers  in  crime,  you  find  that  about  42  percent  of  those 
with  a nonviolent  current  offense  have  a history  of 
violence.  So  this  suggests  that  violent  offenders  are 


more  numerous  than  current  offenses  alone  would  in- 
dicate. and  that  this  is  an  important  fact  that  prison 
population  policy  should  take  into  account. 

Another  factor  I 'd  want  to  raise  relates  to  something 
we  observed  across  all  of  the  different  offender  types, 
and  that's  what  appears  to  be  a problem  with  alcohol. 
About  half  of  ell  of  the  middle-aged  inmates  reported 
that  they  had  been  drinking  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

About  n third  raDortad  that  they  waro  drunk  and  two- 

thirds  reported  a history  of  alcohol  treatment.  Now  re- 
cent research  by  the  Rand  Corporation  reported  that 
many  inmates  who  have  a high  alcohol-treatment  need 
are  not  participating  in  alcohol  treatment  programs. 
Based  on  our  study,  we  would  suggest  that  greater  par- 
ticipation by  inmates  in  alcohol  treatment  programs 
was  certainly  important  in  what  we  found  in  terms  of 
their  drinking  problems. 

A final  issue  relates  to  victims  and  how  this  might  be 
utilized  in  the  sentencing  process.  These  24.000,  as 
we're  estimating,  middle-aged  inmates  account  for 
about  63,000  confinements.  If  one  considers  that  each 
confinement  is  the  result  of  one  or  more  crimes,  a 
substantial  number  of  victims  have  been  created  at  the 
hands  of  these  offenders.  In  fact  if  you  look  at  just  of- 
fenses that  result  in  the  death  of  the  victim,  which  is 
easily  quantifiable,  we  would  estimate  that  there  were 
nearly  7,500  homicides  and  manslaughters  as  a result  of 
the  actions  of  these  middle-ages  inmates.  That's  about 
one  victim  death  for  every  three  middle-aged  inmates, 
which  gives  you  a sense  of  the  magnitude  of  harm  tha  t is 
associated  with  these  career  criminals. 

One  of  the  possibilities  that  might  be  considered  is 
that  some  kind  of  cumulative  or  historical  record  of 
these  victim  effects  be  incorporated  into  the  sentencing 
decisions  in  some  systematic  way.  Generally  the  arrest 
record  or  arrest  history  — the  rap  sheet  — is  given  a lot 
of  attention  by  sentencing  judges.  One  possibility  here 
is  that  a similar  kind  of  cumulative  record  of  victim 
harm  might  be  introduced  as  well. 

What’s  in  it  for  the  police? 

LEN:  Most  of  the  policy  implications  you've  mentioned 
are  things  that  can  be  done  by  the  prosecutors  and 
courts.  Are  there  implications  for  law  enforcement  as 
well? 

GREENFELD:  I mentioned  domestic  violence  and  the 
possibility  that  with  further  research  we  may  be  able  to 
come  up  with  some  strategies  police  can  utilize.  There 
probably  are  other  approaches  that  might  be  taken  as 
well.  I also  mentioned  that  there  really  wasn't  a dif- 
ference in  the  median  sentences  for  the  ones  who  had  im- 
prisonment histories  going  back  to  adolescence  and 
those  who  began  in  young  adulthood,  which  suggests 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Number  of  offenses  for  which  currently  imprisoned, 
and  percent  distribution  of  offenses  by  type  of  criminal  career 

Offense  Number  of  offenses 


‘Gaining  an  understanding  of  why  peopie  drop  out  of 
crime  is  probabiy  just  as  important  for  public  policy  as 
learning  about  why  they  started  in  the  first  place.’ 
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Interview:  BJS  researchers  Langan  and  Greenfeld 


Selected  background  characteristics  by  type  of  criminal  career 


Characteristic  _ . ^ ^ Total 

Type  of  Cnnupal  Career population 

1 9 2 .n.  «««. 


1 

(3.419) 

2 

(299) 

3 

(9,316) 

3 

(11,3621 

’ (24.398) 

Percent: 

With  family  member  who  served  time 

47.4 

40.5 

28.7 

17.5 

26.3 

With  less  than  9th  grade  education 

43.6 

71.2 

36.4 

42.7 

40.9 

Never  married 

21.6 

20.0 

19.2 

10.2 

15.4 

With  children  (of  those  never  married) 

32.4 

0.0 

28.1 

15.5 

24.6 

Unemployed  prior  to  current  offense 

29.7 

20.7 

23.1 

19.9 

22.5 

Who  received  welfare 

8.5 

0.0 

4.1 

3.5 

4.4 

Who  received  illegal  income 

10.4 

9.4 

7.0 

1.3 

4.9 

With  military  service 

36.9 

20.3 

56.1 

50.7 

50.3 

With  dishonorable,  undesirable  or  bad 
conduct  discharge  (of  those 

with  military  service) 

57.2 

0.0 

27.2 

13.5 

23.5 

Continued  from  Page  9 

the  possibility  that  juvenile  records  are  not  being  well 
utilized  in  terms  of  the  sentencing  decision.  One 
possibility  that's  been  recommended  by  the  Attorney 
General’s  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  is  that  records  of 
serious  juvenile  misconduct  or  criminality  be  passed 
along  for  greater  access  by  the  adult  system.  That’s  one 
possibility  that  might  involve  the  police  in  reporting, 
say  to  the  FBI,  or  maintaining  records  locally  that 
would  extend  from  the  juvenile  years  to  the  adult  years. 
LEN;  Most  of  the  emphasis  in  dealing  with  career 
criminals  right  now  has  been  identifying  them  earlier 
and  sentencing  them  based  on  that  identification.  Do 
you  think  this  would  result  in  criminals  "dropping  out” 
at  a younger  age? 

LANGAN:  I don't  know.  It  may  be  that  age  is  so  critical 
that  it  doesn’t  really  matter  what  you  do  to  these  people, 
they've  got  to  age.  You've  just  got  to  wait.  Idon’tknow. 
Some  of  the  guys  will  say  that  when  they  were  20  years 
of  age.  they  could  do  time  standing  on  their  head.  But 
when  they're  40  years  of  age,  they've  got  to  contend 
with  the  younger  inmates  and  they're  just  tired  of  ail  of 
it.  They  don't  want  to  deal  with  it.  1 think  we  need  fur- 
ther research  into  how  this  deterrence  operates.  Is  it  age 
alone. . . ? 

GREENFELD:  It's  very  important  to  pursue  also  what 
are  called  longitudinal  studies  because  that  really  is  the 
way  we  can  get  at  that  age  question  in  a way  that  we  can 
have  great  confidence  in  our  findings.  If  we  follow  peo- 
ple for  a long,  long  time,  we'll  understand  much  more 
about  the  transitions  that  occur  to  them  as  they  age. 
What  are  the  peak  years  of  high  criminal  activity?  When 
does  violence  erupt?  These  are  the  kinds  of  things.  I 
think,  that  long-term  studies  of  offenders  will  allow  us 
to  be  able  to  respond  to. 

LEN:  Which  of  these  findings  is  themost  striking  to  you 
— which  would  you  most  like  to  see  pursued? 
LANGAN:  Again,  1 think  this  business  about  domestic 
violence.  What  can  police  do?  1 believe  the  Police  Foun- 
dation subsequently  did  a study  that  dealt  with  this 
that  found  that  the  best  thingpolice  could  doin a violent 
situation  was  to  encourage  the  wife,  we'll  say.  to  press 
charges,  to  ask  the  police  to  arrest  the  husband. 
Without  her.  they  are  powerless  to  do  anything.  What 
Unpact  wou\d  an  atreat  have  on  the  rate  ot  auhaequent 
violence?  They  did  that  study  and  1 believe  found  some 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  policy  of  arresting  these 
people  and  encouraging  the  spouses  to  file  a formal  com- 
plaint was  better  than  not  encouraging  the  spouse. 
That's  just  one  little  piece,  and  1 would  like  to  see  more 
research  and  to  get  more  police  departments  to  experi- 
ment with  the  different  policies  and  practices  and  really 
support  systematic,  careful  evaluations,  so  that  we  can 
learn  whether  these  ideas  are  having  the  desired  impact. 


That  would  be  the  thing  that  1 would  emphasize  — the 
domestic  violence  problem  that  is  associated  with 
middle-aged  inmates  and  encouraging  research  into 
domestic  violence. 

Selective  incapacitation  revisited 

LEN:  Last  year  about  this  time.  Peter  Greenwood  of  the 
Hand  Corporation  released  his  report  on  selective  in- 
capacitation and  that  idea  has  received  a lot  of  atten- 
tion. Do  you  think  your  findings  support  the  idea  of 
selective  incapacitation?  Do  you  think  that  kind  of 
sentencing  would  be  a good  idea? 

GREENFELD:  One  tries  when  one  does  research  not  to 
embrace  a particular  ideological  position  that  one  will 
end  up  advocatingat  the  end  of  the  research.  To  me.  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  problems  we're  facing  right 
now  is  the  scarcity  of  prison  space.  There  is  over- 
crowding in  most  states,  way  beyond  what  sUtes  tell  us 
is  the  capacity  of  their  facilities.  We  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  tension  between  states  and  courts  over  the 
conditions  of  confinement.  About  eight  states  have 
been  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment, 
where  their  entire  prison  systems  have  been  taken  over, 
and  we  have  well  over  30  states  in  which  one  or  more 
facilities  have  been  taken  over  and  declared  unconstitu- 
tionaL  It  would  seem  to  me  that  selective  incapacitation 
is  one  possible  thing  we  need  to  think  about  in  terms  of 


addressing  this  prison  crisis.  We  have  right  now  well 
over  425,000  people  in  confinement  in  state  prisons,  and 
the  cost  of  that  burden  is  enormous. 

The  question  becomes  one  of  whether  we  can  ever  ar- 
rive at  a point  where  we  could  with  great  confidence 
select  out  who  are  the  high-rate  offenders  and  make  cer- 
tain that  we  allocate  that  scarce  prison  space  for  the 
high-rate  offenders.  That  is  the  first  priority  in  using 
that  space.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  address 
research  to  really  identify  high-risk  people  with  greater 
confidence,  we  can  perhaps  do  a lot  to  try  to  address  that 
problem.  1 should  point  out.  too.  that  building  space  is 
going  to  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  do  to  meet  the  crisis 
because  it  takes  from  five  to  seven  years  to  complete  a 
facility  once  you’ve  decided  you  want  to  build  it,  so  it's 
not  a quick-fix  kind  of  response  to  what  is  a very  per- 
vasive crisis.  1 would  direct  my  research  and  my  efforts 
at  trying  to  focus  on  those  high-rate  people  who  are  the 
most  prison-worthy  and  try  to  make  certain  that  those 
scarce  resources  are  allocated  properly. 

LEN:  Greenwood  came  to  the  same  conclusion  you  did 
about  making  juvenile  records  available  to  judges  who 
are  sentencing  adults  so  that  career  criminals  could  be 
IdonUtled  earlier  in  their  careers.  “ 

GREENFELD:  I suggested  that's  a possibility  derived 
from  our  study,  and  clearly  1 think  most  of  these  in- 
struments that  are  designed  to  try  to  identify  the  high- 
rate  offenders  — either  age  of  first  involvement  in 
serious  crime,  or  the  extent  of  the  involvement  in  serious 
juvenile  crime  — are  generally  a factor  of  concern,  so 
that  is  certainly  something  to  think  about  for  public 
policy. 

LANGAN:  Peter  is  saying  there  that  one  of  the  cor- 


relates of  high-rate  offenders  is  juvenile  involvement, 
and  that's  pretty  well  established.  There  are  still  a lot  of 
unsettled  issues  having  to  do  with  juvenile  records,  the 
whole  justificiation  for  using  them.  One  of  the  justifica- 
tions is  that  if  juvenile  records  are  not  available  for  adult 
court  proceedings,  the  situation  (arises)  in  which  a 
young  adult  with  a long  and  serious  record  is  convicted, 
say.  of  burglary  and  receives  a sentence  of  probation 
and  his  counterpart  who  also  commits  the  same  offense 
but  who  has  no  prior  juvenile  record,  that  person  also 
receives  probation.  So  you  ve  got  a situation  of  inequity. 
That  presumably  occurs,  although  there  has  not  been 
any  research  to  confirm  that,  to  document  these  senten- 
cing inequities. 

LEN:  But  your  own  research  showed  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  mean  sentences  for  offenders  with 
juvenile  records  and  those  who  began  in  adolescence. 
LANGAN:  1 don't  know  that  we  expect  sentencing 
judges  to  take  intb  account  the  juvenile  records  of 
40-year-old  men.  but  maybe. 

LEN:  That  seems  to  go  against  the  idea  that  one  has  the 
chance  to  atone  for  mistakes  in  one's  youth,  that 
everybody  deserves  a second  chance. 

LANGAN:  Yes.  If  there  was  a long,  20-year  period  of  in- 
volvement it  would  be  different. 

GREENFELD;  We  found  very  few  Type  Twos  (those 


who  were  imprisoned  for  the  first  time  in  adolescence 
and  then  weren 't  imprisoned  again  until  middle  age].  We 
haven't  even  talked  about  them  because  we  found  so  few 
where  there  was  a long  hiatus  from  adolescence  to  mid- 
dle age.  It's  probably  likely  that  they’re  a very  small 
group. 

Changing  course  in  midstream 

LEN:  There  seems  to  have  been  a shift  in  recent  months 
from  the  emphasis  on  just  using  stiffer  sentences  to 
deter  the  career  criminal  to  actively  pursuing  him.  Some 
police  departments  are  putting  together  lists  of  career 
criminals  who  have  outstanding  warrants  against  them 
and  making  it  a point  to  go  after  them:  others  are  even 
putting  those  criminals  under  surveillance  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  committing  more  crimes  or  to  catch 
them  if  they  do.  Do  you  think  this  shift  is  good? 
GREENFELD:  I think  it  makes  sense.  The  best  predic- 
tion is  that  if  one  has  been  criminal  before  one  will  be 
criminal  again,  so  it  makes  sense  tome  to  allot  resources 
to  those  with  a high  probability  of  continuing  in  crime. 
LANGAN:  I think  there's  another  reason  for  putting 
more  emphasis  on  the  law  enforcement  stage.  One  of  the 
- tl\inge  wu  learned  about  criminal  careers  is  that  you  find 
very  few  specialists.  We  find  mostly  people  who  commit 
a serious  crime  one  day  and  a less  serious  crime  the  next 
day.  Here  you’ve  got  a guy  that  you'vejust  arrested  for 
larceny  in  a jurisdiction  where  that  hardly  raises  an 
eyebrow.  That  may  be  a career  criminal,  that  may  be  a 
very  serious  offender.  But  if  you're  offense-oriented  and 
not  offender-oriented  in  the  law  enforcement  stage, 
police  don't  pursue  the  case  vigorously,  the  prosecutor 
doesn't  pursue  the  case  vigorously  and  what  happens  is 
this  guy  plea  bargains,  makes  a deal.  What  you've  just 
done  is  you've  got  a very  serious  career  criminal  who  is 
going  to  go  right  out  the  next  day  and  commit  a very 
serious  crime,  at  which  time  the  law  enforcement  people 
^ve  him  very  special  attention.  That’s  an  example  of 
why  it  makes  more  sense  to  focus  greater  attention 
before  the  sentencing  stage. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  police  department's  Repeat 
Offender  Project  is  designed  to  identify  the  career 
criminals  who  commit  serious  crimes  at  a high  rate  and 
keep  an  eye  on  them  and  when  they  mess  up.  get  them. 
Regardless  of  what  he's  arrested  for,  they  pursue  the 
case  to  make  sure  that  he  doesn't  plea  bargain  or  receive 
too  lenient  sentencing.  I think  that  makes  sense  in 
terms  of  the  voluminous  research  indicating  the  prob- 
ability of  punishment  in  crime  is  pretty  low  and  the 
deterrence  is  pretty  low  if  one  in  20  times  you're  going  to 
be  punished  for  something. 

LEN;  But  doesn't  this  raise  some  questions  about 
violating  the  suspect's  rights,  in  jurisdictions  where 
police  are  keeping  people  under  surveillance  when  they 
have  no  reason  to  believe  the  person  is  about  to  commit  a 
specific  crime?  And  also  what  about  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  this  type  of  program?  It's  very  expen- 
sive to  have  officers  concentrating  on  a small  group  of 
offenders,  only  to  arrest  them  for  a petty  crime  like 
larceny. 

GREENFELD:  It’s  a question  of  your  allocation  of 
resources,  whether  you  expect  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  targeting  high-rate  people  you’ve  iden- 
tified, or  whether  it's  better  just  to  adopt  a generalist 
strategy  of  responding  to  all  calls. 

LEN:  Even  if  what  you’re  arresting  these  high-rate  of- 

CoDtinued  on  Page  14 


‘Some  guys  will  say  that  when  they  were  20  years  of  age, 
they  could  do  time  standing  on  their  head.  When  they’re 
40  years  of  age,  they’re  just  tired  of  all  of  it’ 
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Unraveling  the  investigative  mystique 


Solving  Crimes:  The  Investigation  of 
Burglary  and  Robbery.  By  John  E.  Eck. 
Washington,  D.C.:  The  Police  Executive 
Research  Ponim,  1983.  349  pp. 

I n 1 975,  the  Rand  Corporation  issued  a 
report  entitled  “The  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Process,"  authored  by  Peter  Green- 
wood et  al.  This  report  punctured  some  of 
the  myths  about  the  investigation  of 
crimes  by  detectives,  stating  that  detec- 
tives spent  most  of  their  time  reviewing 
reports,  documenting  files  and  attemp- 
ting to  locate  and  interview  witnesses. 
Probably  the  most  controversial  conclu- 
sion was  that  patrol  officers  play  a very 
active  role  in  solving  crimes. 

Now,  eight  years  later,  along  comes 


"Solving  Crimes:  The  Investigation  of 
Burglary  and  Robbery,"  which  could  be 
considered  a follow-up  to  the  Greenwood 
study.  The  findings  in  this  study, 
however,  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  Greenwood  report.  The  earlier  study 
emphasized  the  importance  of  patrol  of- 
ficers in  the  preliminary  investigation 
and  minimized  the  value  of  follow-up. 
"Solving  Crimes"  reached  a rather  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  "Preliminary  and 
follow-up  investigations,"  the  study 
found,  "are  complementary,  and  to  em- 
phasize either  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  is  counterproductive.” 

In  "Solving  Crimes."  author  John  Eck 
identifies  two  reasons  for  the  different 
findings  in  the  two  studies.  Greenwood 


and  his  colleagues  used  only  cleared 
cases,  whereas  Eck  looked  at  cases  that 
resulted  in  arrest  as  well  as  cases  that  did 
not  result  in  arrest. 

A second  factor,  according  to  Eck.  is 
that  the  findings  of  the  earlier  study 
prompted  a change  in  the  management 
philosophy  toward  case  screening  and 
the  increasing  role  of  patrol  officers  in 
handling  investigations. 

Eck's  study,  which  was  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  the  police  departments 
in  DeKalb  County.  Ga..  Wichita.  Kan., 
and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla,,  boasts  several 
findings  that  are  important  to  the 
management  of  criminal  investigations. 

One  of  the  major  findings  emphasizes 
the  value  of  case  screening.  Eck  recom- 


mends a "triage”  system  for  case  screen- 
ing; Those  cases  that  cannot  be  solved, 
those  cases  that  have  already  been 
solved,  those  cases  that,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  effort,  may  be 
solved.  Linked  closely  to  this  triage 
method  is  the  targeting  of  investigations 
and  serious  criminals.  Eck  reinforces 
what  every  police  officer  knows:  that  a 
small  number  of  criminals  commit  most 
of  the  serious  crimes. 

Yet  another  important  conclusion  of 
this  study  is  that  the  reinterviewing  of 
victims  by  detectives  is  a waste  of  time. 
In  only  a few  insUnces  is  there  additional 
information  to  be  gained  by  recontacting 
the  victim  to  verify  a patrol  officer's 
report.  In  fact,  most  detectives  admitted 
that  it  was  done  to  appease  the  victim. 

In  the  case  of  burglary,  it  seems,  recon- 
tacting the  victim  is  little  more  than  a 
public  relations  gimmick  that  often 
backfires  by  raising  the  victim's  expecta- 
tions. However,  in  the  case  of  a robbery, 
where  the  victim  is  a direct  participant  in 
the  crime,  reinterviewing  the  victim  is 
important.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a victim 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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next  year  if  elected,  said  he  doesn't  know 

now  if  he  will  seek  office  again. 

"I  intend  to  stay  on  top  of  the  issues. 
The  issues  are  not  going  to  go  away. 
Whether  I am  a candidate  or  whether 
there  is  another  candidate  based  on 
unresolved  issues,  there  definitely  will  be 
a candidate  for  one  or  more  of  the  vice 
presidencies  if  the  issues  are  not  resolved 
by  next  conference." 

Vardell,  who  had  twice  before  lost  races 
for  sixth  vice  president,  said  before  the 
election  that  he  expected  to  lose. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  get  beat.  But 
we're  going  to  send  a message  that  can't 
be  ignored." 

He  used  a joke  to  explain  what  he  sees 
as  a communications  gap  between  the 
leaders  and  members  of  JACP. 

As  he  told  it,  an  old  country  preacher 
wanted  to  buy  a chandelier  for  the  church 
and  approached  the  congregation  with 
the  idea.  The  members  objected,  saying, 
"First  of  all.  we  can't  even  spell  it.  Sec- 
ond. no  one  here  can  play  it  and  third, 
what  we  really  need  is  a light." 

In  the  other  issues  on  the  lACP  ballot, 
members  passed  a proposition  to  raise 
membership  dues  from  $35  a year  to  $50. 
with  877  members  voting  for  the  increase 
and  354  against  it. 

The  dues  increase,  which  had  failed  to 
win  approval  at  two  past  conferences, 
was  supported  by  both  factions  in  the 
election. 

Annual  dues  for  associate  members 
were  also  increased. 


The  amendment  that  would  have  al- 
lowed all  past  presidents  who  are 
"regularly  engaged  in  active  police  ser- 


lACP  president  Howard  Runyon 


vice  as  the  operating  chief  executive"  to 
serve  as  voting  members  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board  failed  to  receive  a two- 
thirds  majority,  with  655  votes  in  favor 
and  566  against. 

The  spending  cap,  which  would  have 
limited  the  total  budget  for  the  board  of 
officers  and  executive  committee  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  active  membership 
dues  collected,  also  failed,  by  a vote  of 
727  to  493. 

The  remaining  vice  presidents  were 


Continued  from  Page  1 
stated  by  some  who  support  that 
view,  a large  number  of  police  chiefs 
are  not  happy  with  the  way  things  are 
being  run. 

For  example,  although  Sardino  won 
reelection  easily.  Chief  Kenneth 
Madejczyk  captured  38  percent  of  the 
ballots  — 465  votes.  In  a race  where 
Madejczyk  challenged  not  only  a sit- 
ting vice  president  with  five  years'  ex- 
perience, but  also  a 90-year  tradition 
of  allowing  vice  presidents  to  ascend 
to  the  presidency  unopposed,  that 
number  looms  as  significant. 

The  number  of  votes  cast  for  Made- 
jczyk rebuts  the  argument  made  by 
one  of  Sardino's  campaign  workers 
before  the  balloting.  Tom  Murphy  of 
the  Syracuse  Police  Department  had 
predicted  that  the  bre^  with  tradi- 
tion "will prove  to  be  a unifying  factor 
among  the  membership  because  more 
people  will  go  to  vote  jus  t to  show  they 
don't  like  this  kind  of  thing." 

More  people  did  go  to  vote  — 1,238 
this  year  as  opposed  to  919  last  year  — 
but  Sardino's  winning  margin  is  not 
large  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the 
turnout  was  due  to  members  voting  in 
support  of  the  tradition  of  automatic 
ascension. 

1 1 seems  more  likely  that  the  race  at- 
tracted more  voters  than  the  quiet, 
almost  gentlemanly  contests  of  recent 
years  because  of  the  clearly  drawn 
lines  between  the  candidates  and 
because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  proposed  amendments. 


unopposed  and  re-elected  by  voice  vote, 
as  is  customary.  Chief  Howard  L.  Run- 
yon of  Passaic  Township,  N.J..  assumed 
the  post  of  president,  succeeding  former 
chief  Leo  Callahan  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
Fla. 

Runyon,  who  is  also  first  vice  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  has  served  the  Passaic 
Township  department  since  1961.  He 
became  chief  in  1966. 

Two  other  candidates  for  office 


Shorter  lines  at  the  polls,  caused  by 
extended  voting  hours,  also  helped. 
At  some  times,  voters  could  mark 
their  ballots  and  leave  within  minutes, 
compared  to  waits  of  up  to  an  hour  last 
year. 

The  vote  on  the  spending  cap  was 
also  significant.  More  people  voted  for 
the  limit  than  against  it  — although 
not  enough  to  reach  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority. 

This  was  a proposal  that  the  lACP 
fought  vehemently.  The  board  of  of- 
ficers issued  a nine-page  analysis  of 
expenditures  to  answer  charges  by 
Madejczyk's  group  that  the  board 
spends  too  much  on  meetings.  The 
paper  said,  "The  elimination  of  such 
meetings  would  be  a serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  goals  of  an  organization." 

The  paper  showed  that  the  annual 
travel  costs  for  executive  board 
meetings  over  the  past  five  years  has 
ranged  from  a high  of  $4,270  in 
1980-81  to  $3,400  in  1981-82.  Travel 
costs  for  1 983-84  were  estimated  to  be 
$3,610,  although  the  costs  for  the 
sixth  vice  president  were  not  included 
because  the  paper  was  issued  before 
the  election. 

Yet,  727  members  were  not  con- 
vinced and  voted  in  favor  of  the  limit. 

These  votes  — and  comments  made 
by  many  police  chiefs  as  they  walked 
through  the  convention  center  — 
make  it  plain  that  most  lACP 
members  aren't  ready  to  dump  the  in- 
cumbent administration  and  hand 
over  the  reins  to  a new  group  of 
leaders. 


withdrew  before  the  convention.  Elisha 
Sturgill  of  Blue  Ash,  Ohio,  had  filed  for 
sixth  vice  president,  and  Ronald  Drew  of 
Faribault,  Minn.,  had  sought  Sardino's 
seat. 

A total  of  1,238  votes  were  cast  in  the 
1983  election,  compared  to919  cast  in  the 
sixth  vice  president's  race  last  year.  The 
increased  number  of  votes  was  at- 
tributed to  expanded  voting  hours  and 
the  number  of  controversial  issues  on  the 
ballot. 


But  they  also  demonstrate  that 
there  is  genuine  concern  by  many  of 
those  members  over  the  issues  raised 
by  the  losing  candidates  — that  the 
members  don't  want  power  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a single  bloc, 
that  they  are  worried  about  officers' 
spending,  that  they  want  to  hear  more 
from  those  they've  elected. 

So  far,  the  results  have  been  more 
unifying  than  divisive.  The  concerted 
challenge  to  the  lACP  leadership 
forced  the  incumbents  to  work  harder 
at  getting  their  point  across.  They 
issued  goal  statements.  They  mingled 
on  the  convention  floor. 

Some  of  their  responses  to  the 
challenge  were  less  substantial  than 
others  — they  brought  out  six  of  their 
biggest  guns  to  make  nominating 
speeches  for  Sardino  — but  some 
showed  that  the  challenge  had  an  im- 
pact — Gruber,  while  supportive  of 
past  lACP  policies,  is  younger  than 
former  vice  presidents  and  appeals  to 
the  young,  more  liberal  chiefs  who  are 
most  unhappy  with  the  organization. 
His  first  move  was  to  propose 
publishing  the  annual  lACP  budget, 
and  the  motion  passed. 

So  is  there  a split  within  the  I ACP? 
Not  yet.  Most  members,  it  seems, 
agree  with  one  Illinois  chief  who  said: 

"I  think  we've  got  some  problems, 
and  I want  some  answers.  But  I think 
we  have  to  give  those  guys  |the  cur- 
rent leadership!  a chance  to  solve  the 
problems  before  we  vote  them  out. 
Then  if  they  still  don't  do  anything, 
we'll  see. . . 


Chiefs  contemplate  the  schism  that  almost  was 
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All-d§^  protection: 


The  tactical  side  of  personal  protection  efforts 
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been  plscod  on  a well  plannad  and  wall 
coordinated  program.  If  time  puaaaa  and 
no  threat  or  attack  occurs,  the  alertnosa 
of  the  bodyguard!  will  start  to  diminish, 
creating  a very  dangerous  state  of  af- 
fairs. By  rotating  posltione  and  other  ac- 
tivities. both  mentol  and  physical,  the 
le\el  of  alertness  will  have  to  be  kept  at 
peak  level  It  is  wall  known  that  un  ottock 
only  takes  place  after  considerable 
surveillance  of  the  intended  victim.  A 
reduction  in  the  level  of  protection  or  in 
the  team's  alertness  would  most  likely 
not  go  unnoticed. 

For  a low  throat  level,  only  two 
bodyguards  may  be  needed,  and  here  the 
'wedge  formation ■’  can  beodopted.  Hera 
the  load  bodyguard  will  take  his  position 
on  the  right  ond  slightly  ahead  of  the  pro- 
tectee, while  the  second  bodyguard  will 
be  lo  the  left  and  slightly  liehind  the  pro- 
teiloe 

With  a three-man  team,  two  body- 
guards will  usually  take  the  front  posi- 
tion while  one  will  remain  behind  and  to 
the  right  or  loft  of  the  protectee,  depen- 
ding upon  the  type  of  street  they  are  on. 
The  bodyguards  should  move  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  street  and  keep  away  from 
the  road,  but  most  important  of  all  they 
should  remember  that  In  a moment  of 
stress  they  should  not  allow  themealves 
to  gal  boxed  In.  Better  still  would  be  u 
stratagem  of  avoiding  at  all  costs  any 
area  assessed  to  be  a high  risk  zone. 

While  moving  In  a crowd  the  body- 
guards should  be  fully  alert  to  the  posi- 
tioning and  movement  of  the  Jiands  of 
those  In  the  crowd.  When  public  fl^fure$ 
are  daUvatiug  a auaach.  apacial  aWanUw 
snould  be  given  io  the  second  ana  third 
rows  of  lha  crowd,  as  from  the  profile  of 
asiBssins  It  It  found  that  they  prefer 
someone  in  front  of  them  when  they 
launch  the  attack.  In  this  type  of  attacks 
the  handgun  la  usually  the  weapon  of 
choice. 

It  must  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  when 
a bodyguard  has  to  tackle  en  armed  oppo- 
nent. he  ahould  attempt  to  immobilize 
the  attacker'a  weapon  first,  rather  than 


Secret  Service  agent  with  submachine 
gun  draw  n,  but  no  unnecesaary  fire, 
the  attackur-  Once  the  weapon  is  im- 
mobilized the  attacker  can  then  be 
brought  under  control  — either  by 
restraining,  wounding  or  killing  him.  In 
restraining  an  attacker,  care  should  be 
taken  to  watch  out  for  a back-up  weapon, 
usually  an  ankle  gun  or  a knife.  Violent 
response,  even  when  necessary,  must  be 
considered  secondary  to  the  primary  aim 
of  "shield  and  escape.  ’ A bodyguard 
must  learn  to  rastraln  or  neutralize  on  ot- 
Uckat  (iuiukly  and  quietly,  withuut  the 
drama  and  fanfare  of  a James  Bond 
movie.  Clearly,  what  happens  in  a Bond 
movie  has  little  or  no  similarity  to  what 
liappena  In  the  field.  A bodyguard  must 
learn  to  discern  instantly  anything  that 
la  unusual  or  out  of  place. 

In  the  case  of  public  figures  there  are 
usually  two  teams  of  bodyguards  — the 
"close  protection"  team  and  the 
"backup"  unit,  which  la  usually  better 
armed  and  follows  In  another  vehicle.  In 


the  event  of  an  aasault,  the  task  of  the 
close  protection  team  will  be  to  cover  and 
got  the  protectee  out  of  the  area,  while 
the  backup  team  will  counter  the  actions 
of  the  attacker.  The  moat  difficult  protec- 
tive assignments  are  those  which  cover 
public  figures.  Here  hard  and  concen- 
trated training  in  reflex  actions  and 
defensive  maneuvers  will  pay  dividends. 

As  the  protection  teom  takes  on  an 
assignment  the  team  leoder  should  con- 
duct 0 surveillance  of  the  street  for  sniper 
vantage  points.  A sniper  with  a high- 
powered  rifle  fitted  with  o telescopic 
sight  is  one  of  the  major  threats  to  a pro- 
tection team,  and  when  planning  and  im 
plementlng  a protection  program,  this 
threal  has  to  be  considered  in  deptli, 
Snipers  are  not  used  often  but  they  do 
present  u sorinus  danger.  The  distance 
from  which  a sniper  cun  be  effective 
depends  upon  his  expertise  with  the 
weapon,  the  weapon's  ballistic 
characteristics,  the  power  of  the  scope, 
the  weother  conditions  and  the 
topography  of  the  area  Normally  600 
yards  is  considered  an  effective  range  for 
a sniper  in  the  field. 

To  determine  the  direction  from  which 
a sniper  has  fired,  one  will  have  to  be 
trained  in  accepting  and  adjusting  to  a 
variety  of  ecousticai  sound  errors  that 
can  be  committed.  Tho  type  of  round,  its 
velocity  and  the  bow-wave  report  oil  have 
to  bo  taken  into  consideration,  (julie  a bit 
also  depends  upon  the  sensitivity  of  the 
ears  of  the  bodyguords.  To  explain  this  in 
detail  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle, so  it  should  suffice  to  say  thol 
whenever  a shot  is  heard,  the  protection 
team  should  first  toke  cover  fast  and  then 

try  to  irom  tW*  •hot  cam*. 

Weapons  — Theirs  and  Yours 
With  the  easy  availability  of  a wide 
variety  of  weapons  on  the  open  market, 
the  terrorist  has  quite  un  assortment  to 
choose  from.  At  times  they  have  been 
found  to  bo  better  armed  and  equipped 
than  the  forces  fighting  them, 

To  fight  them,  the  protection  teams 
should  bo  properly  equipped  with  ade- 
quate firepower  to  be  able  to  retaliate  ef- 


1/l/ho'a  doing  wh§t,  and  how  w//; 

Evaluating  job-evaluation  systems 
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when  those  decisions  may  eventually  af- 
fect tho  employee’s  status  or  future  in  tho 
organization.  They  realize  that,  in  many 
instances,  their  own  future  In  tho 
organization  depends  upon  maintaining 
u favorable  relationship  with  their  subor- 
dinotes. 

Supervisors  must  come  to  understand 
the  Importance  of  performance  appraisal 
and  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
their  own  role  in  the  process.  They  must 
bo  provided  proper  training  In 
purformance-appraiial  techniques,  goal- 
setting.  Interviewing  and  employeu 
counseling  and  training.  In  addition, 
they  must  be  judged,  at  least  in  part,  on 
their  own  ability  lo  effectively  evaluate 
their  employees.  Supervisors  who  con- 
sistently give  average  or  above  average 
ratings  to  their  employees,  or  who  fail  to 
demonstrate  consistency  and  objectivity 
In  tho  rating  process,  or  who  simply  per 
form  the  appraisal  process  In  a perfunc 
lory  manner,  must  be  corrected. 

Is  performance  appraisal  a contlnuuus 
or  a semi-regular  occurrence?  In  most 
cases,  the  formal  appraisal  process  is  con- 


ducted at  regular  six-month  or  twelve- 
month intervals,  but  the  process  of  per- 
formance appraisal  must  be  a regular  and 
ongoing  part  of  supervision.  Employees 
need  to  bo  told  on  a regular  and 
systematic  basis  whether  their  perfor- 
mance la  below  or  above  acceptable 
levels.  When  superior  performance  Is 
observed,  recognition  should  be  given 
and  this  information  recorded  for  future 
consideration  during  the  roting  process. 
Similarly,  when  serious  performance 
deficiencies  occur,  they  should  be  pointed 
out  lo  the  employee  and  the  employee 
should  receive  counseling  in  order  to  im- 
prove his  or  her  performance. 

Thia  will  require  a continuous  effort  un 
the  part  of  the  supervisor  to  maintain  an 
effective  level  of  interpersonal  com- 
munications witli  hla  or  her  subor- 
dinates. More  importantly,  it  will  require 
a recognition  on  llio  part  of  oil  concerned 
that  performance  appraisal  is  an  essen- 
tial and  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
employee  development  and  not  merely  a 
mechanical  process  with  only  limited 
uses. 

Thu  problems  associated  with  perfor- 


mance appraisal  are  many  and  complex, 
but  they  ore  not  insurmountable.  Even 
though  there  is  no  such  thing  as  on  Ideal 
system,  nor  is  there  ever  likely  to  he, 
there  Is  nonetheless  ample  opportunity 
for  Improving  existing  appraisal  systems 
and  making  them  effective.  Police  ad- 
ministrators who  fall  to  take  advantage 
of  such  opportunities  do  a groat  disser- 
vice not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  their 
organizations  and  their  employees  as 
well. 

(Charlvii  D.  Hale,  a former  California 
police  officer,  is  currently  the  head  of  his 
own  consulting  firm.  Hesource  Manage- 
ment .Associates,  which  provides 
research,  technical  services  and  con- 
sulting assistance  to  state  and  local 
government  agencies.i 

On  Thi  Ricori  ~ 

"We  fiavo  lo  lififl  weys  lo  cleai  lha  courts  ol  ihe 
enaioik  siream  ol  'viciimlass  crimes'  iiiai  gei  in 
lha  way  ol  serious  consideiaiion  of  serious  crimes 
There  are  more  imporiani  metiers  lor  highly  skilled 
ludgas  and  proieculors  than  minor  iraliic 
ollensis,  loileitng  and  drunkannass " 

- Blchitd  M.  Niian 


fectively.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  be 
ormed  with  a .22  while  the  terrorist  Is  car- 
rying a Bubmachine  gun.  To  this  end,  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  several  different 
models,  calibers  ond  mokes  that  fit  the 
specific  needs  of  the  assignment  should 
be  undertaken  when  selecting  a weapon. 

If  properly  trained  tho  bodyguard  has 
an  assortment  of  weapons  at  hie  disposal, 
including  his  hands  and  feet,  knives, 
pistols,  revolvers  and  subnmehine  guns. 
With  any  weapon,  the  bodyguard  should 
either  use  it  effectively  or  not  at  all.  Prom 
the  beginning,  firearms  training  should 
bo  geared  toward  the  controlled  use  of 
tactical  and  strategic  firepower,  where, 
objectively,  success  moons  that  no  shots 
are  fired,  or  that  shooting  takes  place  on- 
ly under  very  controlled  conditions.  A 
weapon  and  bullet  that  will  stop  a charg- 
ing man  is  preferred.  A ,38-  or  .45-calil)er 
pistol  or  revolver  with  high  expansion 
hollow-point  bullets  can  bo  very  effec- 
tive. The  bullets  are  much  loss  likely  to 
ovorpenelrele  the  assailant  and  hit  inno- 
cent people.  Explosive  bullets  can  triple 
the  knock-down  power  and  break  up  in 
the  body,  thus  again  reducing 
overpenetration. 

Learning  to  "point-shoot"  with  one's 
personal  handgun  is  the  most  important 
factor  ot  weapon  handling.  In  a stress 
situation  the  bodyguard  will  have  very 
llltlo  time  to  go  into  one  of  the  conven- 
tional marksmanship  sLancas,  so  he 
should  get  used  lo  pointing  and  shouting 
without  using  the  sights  as  soon  as  the 
weapon  clears  the  holster  and  aligns 
Itself  with  the  target.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  with  constant  practice  and 
natural  aiming  ability.  When  firing  a sub- 
mftchina  gun  un  "burst"  fire,  tho  fire 
ahould  be  directed  by  guiding  the  barrel 
in  an  upward-downward  movement  along 
the  height  of  a man,  rather  than  from  side 
to  side.  Also,  when  opening  fire  with  a 
pistol  or  revolver,  it  Is  advisable  to  fire 
twice  at  the  chest  and  then  once  at  tho 
head  of  the  assailant,  because  terrorists 
have  been  known  lo  wear  high-quality 
bulletproof  vests. 

Night  vision  end  night  shooting  should 
also  become  part  of  a bodyguard's  tac- .. 
tical  repertoire,  along  with  turning  and 
firing  from  60.  90  and  160  degrees. 
Multiple-target  shooting  should  be  prac- 
ticed, and  this  is  where  point-shooting 
will  come  In  handy,  since  picking  out  two 
targets  from  a group  of  people  and  hit- 
ting them  effectively  without  touching 
tho  others  Is  an  absolute  necessity.  Tho 
bodyguard's  weapon  should  actually 
become  an  extension  of  his  arm  and 
point-shooting  should  become  part  of  his 
subconscious. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  terrorists 
have  made  a surveillance  of  a potential 
victim  and  have  found  a good  protection 
team  at  work,  they  have  turned  to 
"softer"  targets  with  less  effective  pro- 
tection teams.  Thus  working  at  peak  effo- 
ciency  and  being  alert  at  all  times  Is  a 
demonstrable  deterrent  to  a kidnap 
threal.  Such  proven  advice  moshes  noot- 
ly  with  the  first  order  of  businoss  for  the 
protection  profosslonol:  the  safety  of  the 
protectee  throughout  the  assignment. 

New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 
Evening  and  Saturday  course.  For  Infor- 
mation, call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 

344  2626,  82  Beaver  St . NY  1 0005. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  More 
ways  to  conduct  a legal  search 
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police  officorn  In  this  cose  not  to  be  b 
"search."  the  Court  set  the  precedent  of 
removing  potentially  abusive  police  ac- 
tion from  Fourth  Amendment  review. 

Further  analysis  of  this  decision  In 
terms  of  Its  effect  on  policing  will  have  to 
await  further  decisions  of  the  new  term. 
On  the  one  hand,  It  is  possible  that  this 
case  represents  the  onset  of  a pattern  of 
new  conservatism  emanating  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  There  also  exists  the 
possibility  that  this  particular  decision, 
announced  Just  one  day  before  the 
Court's  summer  recess,  Is  a legal  aberra- 
tion resulting  from  the  Court's  rush  to 
publish  before  the  summer  recess.  (Il- 
linois V.  Andreas,  No.  Sl-lSil,  decision 
onnounced  July  R,  1983). 


Inventory  Searches 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  determined  that  it  is  neither 
unreasonable  nor  violative  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  for  police,  "as  part  of  the 
routine  procedure  Incident  to  In- 
carcerating an  arrested  person,  to  search 
any  container  or  article  In  his  possession. 
In  accordance  with  established  Inventory 
procedures," 

On  September  1, 1980,  at  approximate- 
ly 10  P.M,,  an  officer  of  the  Kankakee, 
111,,  Police  was  summoned  to  the  Town 
Cinema,  where  he  found  the  respondent 
in  this  action  Involved  In  an  altercation 
with  the  theater  manager.  The  respon- 
dent was  arrested,  handcuffed  and 
transported  to  the  police  station.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrest  the  respondent  had 
with  him  a "purse-type  shoulder  bag." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  police 
station,  the  respondent  was  taken  to  the 
booking  room.  There  the  handcuffs  were 
removed  and  he  was  ordered  to  empty  hit 
pockets  and  place  the  contents  on  a 
counter.  After  emptying  his  pockets  the 
respondent  removed  a pack  of  cigarettes 
from  his  shoulder  bag  and  then  placed 
the  bag  on  the  counter.  The  booking  of- 
ficer removed  the  contents  from  the 
shoulder  bag  and  discovered  ten  am- 
phetamine pills  Inside  a "cigarette  case 
package." 

The  respondent  was  charged  with 
violating  the  appropriate  state  statute 
prohibiting  controlled  substances.  At  a 
pretrial  suppression  hearing  he  moved  to 
have  the  pills  excluded,  and  the  trial 
court  granted  the  motion.  The  Illinois 
Appellate  Court  affirmed  that  decision, 
holding  that  the  search  at  the  station- 
house  was  not  "a  valid  search  Incident  to 
a lawful  arrest." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Illinois 
courts  and  remanded  the  case  for  futher 
proceedings.  In  so  doing  the  Court  re- 
jected the  Illinois  courts'  legal  reasoning, 
noting  that  "the  Inventory  search  con- 
stitutes a well-defined  exception  to  the 
warrant  requirement." 

In  reaching  that  decision,  the  Chief 
Justice  explained  that  legal  grounds  ex- 
ist for  the  Inventory  search  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  being  taken  to  a police  station  is 
nothing  more  than  the  continuation  of 


School  daze 


Sending  convicted  drunken  drivers  off 
to  driving  school  to  atone  for  their  sins 
may  not  be  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  found  that  participants  in  that 
state's  four-year-old  school  for  drunken 
drivers  are  more  likely  to  be  convicted 
again  than  those  who  did  not  attend  the 
program. 


custody  Inherent  In  the  arrest.  The  Chief 
Justice  pointed  out  that  In  United 
.SfotM  V.  Hoblnaon,  414  U.S.  218  (1973), 
the  Court  specifically  authorised  the 
police  to  search  the  person  of  an  arrestee. 
The  permissible  area  of  search  was  ex- 
panded to  include  the  area  within  the  ar- 
restees’ Immediate  control  In  Chimtl  u. 
CaUfornia,  395  U.S.  752 119691.  The  pres- 
ent case  goes  one  step  further  to  make 
permissible  the  inventory  search  of  an  ar- 
restee at  the  police  station  when  that  per- 
son will  be  incarcerated. 

In  the  Chief  Justice's  own  words,  when 
an  arrestee  Is  at  the  statlonhouse,  "It  Is 
entirely  proper  for  police  to  remove  and 
list  or  Inventory  property  found  on  the 
person  or  In  the  possession  of  an  orrested 
person  who  Is  to  be  jailed.  ” When  faced 
with  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  there  was 
some  less  intrusive  way  to  conduct  such  a 
search,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  that  the 
Court  was  "hardly  In  a position  to 
second-guess  police  deportments  as  to 
what  practical  administrative  method 
will  beat  deter  theft  by  and  false  claims 
against  Its  employees  and  preserve  the 
security  of  the  statlonhouse," 

That  statement  reflected  the  Court's 
unwillingness  to  suggest  actual  police 
procedure  for  conducting  the  inventory 
search.  However,  there  Is  much  In  this 
decision  to  suggest  what  would  be  a con- 
stitutionally permissive  Inventory 
search.  Implicit  in  the  holding  of  the 
Court  Is  the  notion  that  any  inventory 
search  should  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
police  department  guidelines.  For  those 
departments  that  do  not  have  written 
guidelines  for  the  booking  ond  Inventory- 
ing the  property  of  arrestees,  this  is  an 
appropriate  Juncture  for  promulgating 
such  wJrUtaottuldaiinea>  Tha  DtocasB  may 
b©  facilitated  either  through  consuitatlM 

with  police  organlxatlons  with  which  the 
chief  of  the  department  may  be  affiliated 
or  by  contacting  an  attorney  experienced 
in  police  procedure. 

One  way  to  minimise  complaints  which 
from  time  to  lime  are  filed  against  police 
officers  assigned  to  the  booking  function 
Is  to  have  the  arrested  person  personally 
empty  all  of  his  pockets,  packages, 
purses,  luggage,  etc.  The  booking  officer 
should  be  Instructed  only  to  search  either 
the  person  or  any  package  In  the  station- 
house  when  there  Is  probable  couse  for 
the  officer  to  believe  that  the  arrested 
person  has  hidden  contraband. 

Forme  should  be  provided  for  police  of- 
ficers to  catalog  the  personal  effects  of 
the  arrested  person,  Individual  lockers, 
where  financially  feasible,  should  also  be 
provided  to  secure  the  personal  property 
of  the  arrested  person.  The  officer  should 
also  road  to  the  arrestee.  If  possible  In  the 
arrestee’s  native  language,  the  Itemized 
list  of  personal  effects  recorded  on  the  In- 
ventory form,  After  such  reading  the  ar- 
restee and  the  officer  should  both  sign 
the  form. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  inven- 
tory procedure  Is  constitutionally  per- 
mitted only  In  those  situations  where  the 
arrestee  will  be  Jailed  or  incarcerated  for 
some  period  of  time.  The  Supreme  Court 
did  not  deal  with  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  the  personal  property  of  an  ar- 
rested person  who  would  be  immediately 
released  or  taken  from  the  statlonhouse 
after  booking  to  a court  for  arraignment. 
Practical  considerations  suggest  that  If 
the  arrested  person  Is  to  be  confined  even 
in  a statlonhouse  holding  pen,  such  con- 
finement would  Justify  conducting  a 
complete  inventory  search,  (Illinois  v. 
Lafayette,  No.  81-1889,  decision  an- 
nounced June  20,  1983.1 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Getting  along  with  each  other;  NIJ  guide 
telle  police  and  prosecutors  how 

The  Problem:  Police  and  prosecutors  are  often  at  odds  with  each  other 
The  Cause;  Differences  in  the  nature  of  the  Jobs  and  a lack  of  communication. 

The  Result;  Justice  is  not  always  served  as  effectively  as  possible 
The  Solution:  A change  In  procedures  and  attitudes  by  both  police  and  prosecutors 
according  to  a report  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  which  studied  the  relation- 
sh  p between  the  two  parties  in  Jurisdictions  of  more  than  100.000  people.  The  report 
called  PoUce-Prosecutor  Relations  In  the  United  States.  ” looked  at  inherent  conflicts 
between  police  and  prosecutors, 

" Police  and  prosecutors  have  the  same  social  goals."  the  report  said.  "They  both 
perform  order  maintenance  and  law  enforcement  functions  and  they  both  have  the  of- 
ficial responsibility  of  preserving  two  equally  important  but  partially  conflicting 
social  values,  namely,  the  control  of  crime  and  the  rule  of  law."  Furthermore  the 
report  stated.  "In  practice  police  are  more  sensitive  then  prosecutors  to  the  demand 
o7logaTlty  P'‘”*®cutors  are  more  sensitive  than  police  to  the  requirements 

The  principal  complaint  of  police  about  prosecutors  Is  that  they  are  only  willing  to 
take  very  strong,  "winnable"  cases  to  court  and  tend  to  plea  bargain  or  dismiss  the 

rest.  Prosecutors,  on  the  other  hand.  beUevethatpollcedonot  provide  theamountand 

kind  of  evidence  and  Information  needed.  They  also  tay  that  police  are  reluctant  to  In- 
vestigate after  they  mt^ean  arrest  because  police  records  are  based  on  clearances,  not 
convictions.  Not  surprisingly,  each  group  feels  misunderstood  by  the  other.  Police  of- 
ficers say  that  prosecutors  ere  naive  about  the  real  world  of  crime  - they  do  not 
know  the  street.  Prosecutors  counter  that  police  do  not  understand  the  realities  of 
prosecution  and  the  reasons  why  weak  cases  must  be  plea  bargained  or  dismissed. 

Communication  Is  also  cited  as  a problem.  Police  say  they  are  not  consulted  before 
prosecutors  make  dispositions  end  they  are  not  told  about  dispositions  after  the  fact 
or  the  reasons  behind  them.  Prosecutors  also  see  a lack  of  communication  and  coor- 
dination. They  say  police  do  not  ask  for  advice  before  acting,  do  not  warn  prosecutors 
about  weaknesses  In  cases  and  are  not  readily  available  to  discuss  cases,  "The 
ultimate  Irony  is  that  when  asked  to  predict  what  the  other  group  would  criticize  them 
for,  both  police  and  prosecutors  accurately  predicted  most  of  the  major  complaints 
the  other  agency  had  against  them."  the  Institute's  report  said. 

The  report  indicated  that  a few  changes  would  go  a long  ws y In  resolving  the  con- 
flict. Prosecutors  and  police  should  each  try  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  other 
organization:  In  fact,  they  should  receive  field  experience  with  theother.  "Prosecutors 

tlon  and  trial  process,  the  NU  report  said.  In  addition,  police  should  be  trained  in 
courtroom  performance  - techniques  of  being  a credible  witness. 

But  the  report’s  main  recommendations  seem  to  lie  In  the  area  of  Institutional 
cooperation.  Prosecutors  should  be  more  accessible.  There  should  be  meetings  be- 
tween executive-level  police  commanders  and  prosecutors.  The  police  should  receive 
feedback  on  results  of  dispositions  and  should  use  this  In  determining  action  In  future 
cases,  And  the  police  should  be  held  responsible  for  continuing  to  investigate  a case 
after  the  arrest  has  been  made.  The  procedures  for  transferring  a case  from  the  police 
to  the  prosecutor  need  some  revamping,  too.  The  report  Indicated  that  often  one  of- 
ficer will  take  a batch  of  police  reports  to  the  prosecutor's  office.  This  denies  the  pros- 
ecutor a chance  to  get  Immediate  additional  Information  about  a case  from  the  officer 
Involved,  and  it  denies  the  officer  the  chance  to  tell  the  prosecutor  about  nuances  of 
the  case  he  doesn't  want  to  put  In  writing.  If  a system  of  having  each  officer  deliver  his 
report  Is  too  tlme-consumlngand  expensive,  the  report  recommended  telecommunica- 
tion and  telecopier  linkages  between  the  two  offices. 

If  a climate  of  trust  and  cooperation  can  be  cultivated,  the  report  Indicated,  It  would 
be  0 significant  step  toward  making  Justice  more  effective  - a goal  of  both  agencies. 

• 

(Orduiay  P Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  hla  office  at  6/iJ  Colonial  Blvd. 
Westwood  P O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ.  0767S.) 

Books:  Shedding  more  light  on  the  role 
of  Investigators  In  burglaries,  robberies 


Continued  from  Page  II 
of  a robbery  to  leave  out  Important  Infor- 
mation In  the  Interview  by  a patrol  officer 
immediately  following  the  crime. 

If  there  Is  a fault  In  this  very  Important 
book,  it  is  that  Eck  quite  often  did  not 
distinguish  between  burglary  and  rob- 
bery, These  two  entirely  different  crimes 
necessitate  the  use  of  different  in- 
vestigative methods. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Important 
findings  in  this  study  is  that  detectives 
ehould  make  more  extensive  use  of  infor- 
mants, and  that  police  agencies  should 
have  policies  defining  how  such  Infor- 
mants are  to  be  handled. 

Any  police  officer  will  list  the  use  of  In- 
formants as  one  of  the  most  Important 
factors  in  solving  crimes.  However,  few 


officers  actually  use  them.  Eck  recom- 
mends that  police  agencies  adopt  written 
policies  on  Informants.  Police  ad- 
ministrators tend  to  stick  their  heads  In 
the  ground  in  ostrlch-llke  fashion  in  order 
to  avoid  admitting  that  their  officers  deal 
with  informants  - a reaction  that  can 
have  serious  repercussions. 

The  Important  findings  in  this  study 
are  likely  to  stimulate  further  discussion 
as  to  the  management  of  criminal  In- 
vestigations. Police  scholars  will  quickly 
recognize  the  value  of  this  study. 
However,  whether  police  managers  will 
Is.  unfortunately,  open  to  question, 

KENNETH  BOVAS80 
Omaha  Police  Division 
Omaha.  Neb. 
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Faculty  Position.  The  Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences  at  Illinois  State  University  has  a tenure-track 
position  available  for  the  fall  1984  semester,  for  an  in- 
dividual to  teach  contemporary  policing,  police  at- 
titudes and  behavior  and  related  criminal  justice 
courses. 

Requirements  for  the  position  include  a Ph.D.  in 
criminal  justice  or  a related,  with  substantial 
coursework  in  criminal  justice,  and  a commitment  to 
research  and  scholarship  in  criminal  justice.  Appoint- 
ment will  be  at  the  rank  of  assistant  or  associate  pro- 
fessor. Salary  is  negotiable. 

To  apply,  or  to  obtain  further  information,  contact: 
Dr.  Steven  G.  Cox,  Chairman,  Criminal  Justice  Sciences 
Search  Committee.  Illinois  State  University,  Normal. 
I L 61761-  Deadline  for  applications  is  February  1, 1984. 
An  affirmative  actionyequal  opportunity  employer. 


Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  Jersey  City  State  College  is  seeking  to  fill  a 
tenure-track  vacancy  at  the  assistant  professor  level 
starting  in  January  1984. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice, 
along  with  practitioner  experience  in  the  criminal 
justice  field.. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  John  J.  Kennedy,  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Jersey  City  State 
College,  2039  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Jersey  City,  NJ  07306. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  November  18.  1983. 

Bilingual  Police  Officers.  The  city  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is 
seeking  police  officer  candidates  who  are  fluent  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  fluency,  applicants  must  be 
between  21  and  36  years  of  age.  be  a U.S.  citizen  or  per- 

Ti-iTir*.  ammaatm  iinita  rm  00 


quarter  units,  and  have  vision  of  at  least  20/50,  correc- 
table to  20/20. 

Salary  is  $25,893  to  $31,473  after  four  yeeirs,  plus  five 
percent  for  intermediate  POST  certificate  and  addi- 
tional two  and  one-half  percent  for  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Officers  work  a a four-day,  40-hour  week.  Equip- 
ment is  provided,  along  with  $400  yearly  uniform 
allowance  and  paid  medical  and  dental  plans. 

A three-day  out-of-town  selection  process  is  available 
to  applicants  residing  more  than  100  miles  from  San 
Jose.  Address  all  inquiries  to:  San  Jose  Police  Dept., 
Recruiting  Unit.  P.O.  Box  270,  San  Jose.  CfA 
95103-0270.  Telephone:  (408)  277-4951. 

Faculty  Position.  Mercyhurst College,  in  Erie,  Pa.,  has  a 
position  available  with  its  criminal  justice  faculty.  Ap- 
pointment will  be  at  the  rank  of  assistant  or  associate 
professor,  and  the  successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  teach  at  the  graduate  and/or  undergraduate  level. 

This  tenure-track  position  involves  teaching  a variety 
of  basic  courses,  as  well  as  criminalistics/criminal  in- 
vestigation, criminal  law  and  procedure,  criminal 
justice  management,  planning  and  evaluation,  and 
organizational  behavior.  Candidates  with  the  Ph.D. 
degree  are  preferred. 

Salary  is  negotiable,  depending  upon  experience. 

To  apply,  contact:  John  J.  Nee,  Director,  Criminal 
Justice  Department.  Mercyhurst  College,  Glenwood 
Hills,  Erie.  PA  16646. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry).  The  city  of  Bellevue, 
Wash.,  a community  of  75,000  with  a police  department 
consisting  of  1 1 1 sworn  officers,  is  seeking  experienced 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  have  a 
minimum  of  12  months  experience  as  a sworn,  full-time 
municipal  or  county  poUco  oCficor.  witb  at  loaat  two 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  AUissi,  University  of  Connecticut . 


r.very  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex.  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  probletn 
of  runaway  youth.  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 


Dr.  Roberts  study,  states  Dr.  AUissi  in  the  Introduction,  “is  not  just  another  comparison 
control  group  study. . .(but)  sheds  Ught  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . as 
p significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
Roberts  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths. . .lacks  meaning 
unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situationdl  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to 
social  and  legal  controls.” 

134  pages  paperback  $3.00 

Crizninal  Justice  Center  Monograph  No.  13 

Order  prepaid  from  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


years  of  college. 

Salary  range  if  $ 1 .851  to  $2,226  per  month,  depending 
on  work  background.  Top  step  pay  is  $2,372  per  month. 
Benefits  include  excellent  medical,  dental  and  retire- 
ment plans;  11  paid  holidays  and  13  vacation  days  to 
start.  AU  uniforms  and  equipment  are  provided  by  the 
city. 

To  apply,  write  to:  Personnel  Department,  City  of 
BeUevue.  P.O.  Box  1768,  Bellevue.  WA  98009.  Direct 
telephone  inquiries  to  Lieut.  J.D.  Egan,  at  (206) 
455-7854. 

Assistant  Professor,  Criminal  Justice  Program.  The 
University  of  Evansville  in  Indiana  is  seeking  to  fill  a 
tenuretrack  vacancy,  beginning  September  1,  1984. 

Responsibilities  include  teaching  such  courses  as  in- 
troduction to  criminal  justice;  criminal  law  and  law 
related  courses:  corrections,  probation  and  parole; 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  a seminar  in  criminal  justice. 
Successful  applicant  will  also  advise  student  majoring 
in  criminal  justice,  and  scholarly  research  and  universi- 
ty and  community  service  are  also  expected. 

Candidates  should  have  a J.D.  or  Ph.D.  degree,  but 
consideration  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  ABD  who 
are  planning  to  complete  the  doctoral  degree  shortly. 

Salary  is  competitive,  and  fringe  benefits  include 
TIAA/CREF,  health  and  life  insurance,  tuition  waiver 
for  dependents,  professional  travel  and  research  sup- 
port. Summer  teaching  is  available. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  Dean  Mar- 
tin M.  Jones.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of 
Evansville,  P.Q.  Box  329,  Evansville.  IN  47702.  Screen- 
ing of  applications  will  begin  January  30,  1984. 

Police  Officers.  The  Orlando.  Fla.,  Police  Department  is 
seeking  recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and  a U.S. 
citizen;  possess  high  school  or  the  equivalent,  and  have 
eyesight  of  at  least  20/70.  All  applicants  must  pass 
background  investigation,  timed  run,  and  written, 
psycholo^cal,  polygraph  and  medical  examinations. 
Applicants  are  notified  of  hiring  within  two  months  of 
application. 

Salary  range  is  $15,221  to  $19,658,  along  with  addi- 
tional educational  incentive  monies.  Excellent  benefits 
and  pension  plan  are  provided,  along  with  uniforms, 
equipment  and  life/health  insurance. 

Send  all  inquiries  to:  Orlando  Police  Department, 
Recruitment  Section.  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando  FL  32802. 
Telephone:  (305)  849-2473  or  toll-free  in  Florida  only, 
(800)  432-5702. 

LEN  interview: 

BUS  researchers 
Langan,  Greenfeid 

Continued  from  Page  10 

fenders  for  is  something  minor  like  larceny,  where  the 
maximum  sentence  isn't  that  great? 

GREENFELD:  They’re  aging.  That,  I think,  is  a fun- 
damental point.  You  may  be  simply  incapacitating  and 
aging  them  each  time,  regardless  of  how  minor.  You’re 
in  a sense  averting  a certain  number  of  crimes  by  simply 
incapacitating  them  — possibly. 

LANGAN:  I don’t  think  it's  self-evident  one  way  or 
another.  It  might  be  in  my  self-interest  to  keep  saying  it, 
but  unless  more  research  is  conducted,  you’re  not  going 
to  know.  I’m  a taxpayer.  I don’t  want  to  pay  for 
anything  that’s  not  going  to  work.  But  we’re  not  going 
to  know  what  is  the  best  method  unless  we  try  it. 

LEN:  What  central  point  can  you  make  about  this 
research? 

LANGAN:  If  I were  writing  this  story,  my  headline 
would  be  something  like:  “Researchers  challenge  the 
view  that  the  criminal  justice  system  has  no  impact.” 
The  view  is  widely  held  that  the  criminal  justice  system 
either  has  no  impact  or  it  merely  aggravates  the  prob- 
lem. I don’t  think  that  view  is  justified.  What  we’re  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  criminal  justice  system  has  the 
desired  impact  in  many  cases. 
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NOVEMBER 

1^16.  Operational  lotelligeDce.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  KobeU  & Assoc.,  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Fee:  S360. 

14-15.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Associates.  Fee:  S200. 

14-16.  Robbery  aod  Burglary  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the  Wilm- 
ington Department  of  Police.  Fee:  1276. 

14-17.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $260. 

14-18.  Terrorism  & Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
14-18.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

14-18.  Police  Driving  Manueversond  Acci- 
dent Avoidance.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Pec: $285. 

14-18.  Stress  Officers  Peer  Counseling. 
I^resenled  by  the  MossachuseUs  Criminal 
Justice  Council. 

11-18.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
.Southern  Police  Insiilule. 

14-18.  Firearms  Instructor  Presented  by 
the  Smith  & Wesson  Academy  Tuition; 
$460. 

15.  Police  Civil  IJabitity.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Council. 

IIVIU.  Hmwt  Survival.  Prcw«u>cl  by  Calibre 
Press.  Fee;  $60.  To  be  held  in  Gatlinburg. 
Tenn. 

16-17.  Crisis  Management:  Disorders  & 
Disasters.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
$150. 

1&I7.  Intervention  Techniques  with  (he 
Abusive  Partner.  Presented  by  the  Human 
Service  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Edison. 
N.J, 


18-21.  Sixth  Annual  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  International  Society  of  Crime 
Prevention  Practitioners.  Fee;  $106.  To  be 
held  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 

21-23.  Law  Enforcement  Budgeting. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

21- 23.  Traffic  Law.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

22.  Credit  Card  and  Cheek  Fraud. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Juatice  Council. 

22- 23.  Evidence  Presentation.  Presented  by 
the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

28-30.  Major  Case  Investigation:  Burglary- 
Robbery.  Presented  by  IheCriminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College  Fee;$176. 

28-30.  Managing  the  Criminal  InveetJga- 
tioD.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wilmington  Department  of  Police  Fee- 
$275. 

28-Dedember  2.  Crisis  Intelligence  Collec- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  No  fee. 

28-De^mber  2.  Sex  Crimes-.  IVe.senled  by 
the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

28-Dccember  2.  Crime  Scene  Teeiinician. 
Ih-esented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

28-December  2.  Advanced  Patrol  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Georgia  Pobce 
Academy. 

26-Dccember  2.  Breathalyzer  Maintenance. 
Presented  by  the  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy.  'Fuition:  $425. 

28-Dccember  3.  Basic  Fingerprint  School. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council. 

28-December  9.  Traffic  Homicide  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 

29.  Radar  Training.  Presented  by  the 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 
and  Conference  Sites 


Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment loc.,  501  Gremdview  Dr.  1*209.  So. 
San  Francisco.  CA  94080.  Tel.:  (415) 
877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL60062 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  969  B.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1466,  Atlanta. 
GA  30371,  Tel.:  1404)  656-6105 

C.  W.  Poet  Center,  Hillwood  Commons 
Cinema,  Greenvale,  NY  11648,  Tel.; 
1516)  299-2886. 

Criminal  Jostice  Center.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Human  Service  AeBOciates,  17 
Westminster  Drive.  Montville,  N.J. 
07045.  Telephone;  (201)  334-7416. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manege- 
meat,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

Intcrantioaal  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Pmetitionam,  loc.  1300  Beaubien, 
Detroit,  Ml  48226. 

Richard  W.  KobeU  and  Associates. 
North  Mountain  Pines.  Route  Two.  Box 


342.  Winchester.  VA  22601,  Tel.:  (703 
662-7288  { 

Lifestyle  Management  Associates.  Inc.  | 
5350  Poplar  Ave.,  Suite  410.  Memphis,  j 
TN  38119.  Telephone:  (901)  767-2768.  ! 

Massscbusetls  Criminal  Juatice  Train- 
ing Council,  1 Ashburton  PI..  Room 
1310.  Boston,  MA  02108 
McCabe  Associates,  664  Broadway, 
Bayonne,  NJ  07002.  Telephone;  (201) 
437-0026. 

National  Inlclligencc  Academy, 
1300-1400  N.W.  62nd  Street.  Fort 
Lauderdale.  PL  33309. 

National  Judicial  College.  University  of 
Nevada.  Reno,  NV  89657  Telephone: 
(702)  784-6747. 

Pennsylvanie  State  University.  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Ross  Engineering  Asaociatea,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court.  Adamatown,  MD 
21710 

Smith  & Weseon  Academy.  2100 
RooseVelt  Avenue,  Springfield.  Mass. 
01101.  Telephone;  14 13)  781-8300. 

Traffic  Insti  tuta.  555  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL  60204 
University  of  Delaware.  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  1302)738-8165 


Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

30.  Crime  Prevention  Hardware.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Goundl. 

DECEMBER 

1-2.  On  Trial;  Case  Preparation,  Testimony, 
Demeanor.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
$150 

5-6.  Police  Vicarious  Liability.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  New  Castle  County  Oeparlmenl 
of  Public  Safety.  Fee:  $250. 

5-6.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Fee:  $325. 

5-7  First  Line  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Joy  College.  Fee.  $176, 

5-7.  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  PrG.<iented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute. 

5-8.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  $296. 

5-9  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
1‘resented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  FDi.E  Organized 
Crime  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla. 
Fee;  $395, 

5-9.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
■ me  tJniverany  <n  ueieware  rex-  wo«n;  -tt 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

5-9.  D-W.I  Eoforcemeot  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

5-9.  Police  Officer  Training  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee;  $295. 

5-9.  FBI  Advanced  Latent  Fiogvrprint 
School,  Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police 
Academy. 

5-9.  Scientific  Investigatioo  of  Crime. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
5-16.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement, I and  If.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

5-16.  Traffic  Accident  RecooBlructioo. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee;  $550. 


69  C'airmand  $ Supervisory  Seminar 
Prevented  by  the  Natlonel  Intelligence 
Academy 

7h  I’vycbulogicai  .Screening  for  Kotry- 
level  Police  Officers  ITeaenled  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Troffic  Management.  Fw 
$250. 

10.  Vehicle  Theft  Inveellgation.  Pmsanted 
by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

11- 16.  Judicial  Administratloa.  Presented 
by  the  National  Judicial  College  Tuition: 
$300. 

12- 14.  Uae  of  Supervlaory  Principle! 
Within  Communication  Centers.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  Delaware  State  Police.  Fee:  $310. 
12-14.  Police  OcciaioiyMsklng  and  Leader- 
ship  Development  Workabop.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $330 

12-14.  Advanced  Police  Internal  Affairs. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  $250. 

12-16.  Accident  Invcatigatioo 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Troffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

12-16.  Narcotics  Course  for  Patrol  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

12-16,  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Pobce  Institute. 
12-16.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition;  $460. 

14- 15.  Computer  Center  Risk  Aaeessmeoi 
nnd  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Fee:  $325 

1616  Hostage  Incidents  io  a Medical  Set- 
ting. Presented  by  the  Lifestyle  Manage- 
ment Associates.  Fee;  $95. 

15- 16.  Dealing  With  Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  theCriminel  Justice  Center  ol 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Fee 
$150. 

19-21.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson  Academv.  Tuition;  $350. 

JANUARY  1984 

4-6.  Video  Surveillance  Techniques 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy 
Tuition:  $275. 

9-1 1.  Vice  and  Narcotics  Control.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
Colley.  Fee:  $175. 

9-11  Police  Handling  of  Juveniles. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  Depart 
ment  of  Police  Fee:  $275. 

9-1.7.  Anslyliral  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Police  Department  TobeheldinOklehoma 
aty.  Okie  Fee:  $395. 

9-13.  Analysis  of  Law  Enforcemcat  Data. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295 

9-20.  Police  Instructor  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

9-20,  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Southern  Police  Institute. 

9-20.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro 
gramming.  Presented  by  the  National 


f‘rev.-..imn  Invuiute  TUition  $500 
itMarch  16  School  of  Pollee  Staff  aitd(  >im- 
mand  Prevented  by  the  TVaffic  Institute 

11  12  Computer  Crime:  Detection  and  In^ 
vealigatlon  iVi-scnUd  hy  the  Umvvrsity  of 
Delaware  Fee-  $326 

16-17.  New  Wtrelssa  Protection 
Technology.  Surveillance- Inveatlgallve- 
VIP  Protection  AppliralJona.  Presented  by 
Richard  W KobeU  A Assoc.,  Ltd.,  To  be 
held  In  OrUndo.  Fla  Fee  $350. 

16-17.  Crime  Anslysia.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  CsBlle  County  Department  of 
Public  Safety  Fee:  $260. 

16-17.  lodustrial  Eeplonage: 
Counterraeeiurea  and  Intelligence  Tech 
olquea.  Presented  by  the  University  ol 
Delaware.  Foe  $325. 

16- 20.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  hy  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  the  Nevada  Uivi 
slon  of  Inveeligatione.  To  bo  held  in  l,oa 
Vegas.  Ncv.  Fee:  $395. 

1620.  DWI  Inalruetor  Course  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Troffic  Manage- 
ment. Foe:  $296. 

17- 20.  Pareneie  Science  Techniques 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

18- 19.  Aircraft  Security.  Presented  by 
Richord  W KobeU  A Assoc.,  Ltd  To  Iw 
helf  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $350. 

23-25.  Police  Interview  end  Interrogaliun 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  I'olice 
Department  Pet-  $275. 

23-27  Analytical  Investigation  Mrlliodn 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Troining 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  Igi  Fee:  $395. 

23-27.  Breathalyzer  Maintenance 
lYesented  by  Smith  A Wesson  'i'uitinn: 
$425. 

23-Februnry  3.  Police  Executive  Drvciiip 
meat  Presented  by  theSouthern  Police  In- 
stitute. 

25-26.  DIapulcher  Stress  and  Burnout 
Reduction.  Pro.senud  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  Dclowiire 
State  Police.  Fee;  $210 

Smith  A Wesson  Academy  Tuition-  $175 
30-31.  Training  the  Trainer.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  Fee:  $160. 


S.R.O. 

You  can  help  assure  a standing- 
room-only  audience  for  your 
next  seminar  or  training  work 
shop  by  listing  it  in  LEN's 
Upcoming  Events  section.  Send 
details  to:  Evelyn  Otero,  LEN. 
444  W.  56  St..  NY.  NY  10019, 


Tm  ready  to  invest 
in  my  career! 


Are  you  ready  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  News 
advantage? 

Don’t  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal 
justice  catch  you  unprepared.  Get  the  advantage 
that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer; 
timely,  accurate,  comprehensive  information 
on  the  subjects  most  critical  to  today’s 
law  enforcement  professional. 

What's  more.  LEN  brings  you  the  news  you 
need  more  cost-effectively  than  any  other 
publication  in  the  field  can;  only  $16.00 
for  one  year  (22  issues)  of  the  best  in 
police  journalism. 

Name  

Agency  Title  

Address  

City  State ZIP  
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